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PERUVIAN LITERATURE 
we 


Ricardo Palma, Tradicionista 


There is in the literary history of Peru a notable lack of novelists 
of distinction. Although several writers have attempted this form of 
literature, an impartial critic could not name even one who deserves 
a place among the best novelists of Spanish America, not to speak of 
the great masters of prose fiction in Spain. Fortunately for Peru’s 
literary reputation, some compensation for this comparative lack of 
prose fiction is to be found in the writings of Ricardo Palma, the 
author of several volumes of Tradiciones peruanas, a new type of 
literature that finds a place midway between the realistic novel and 
sober history, Because of his originality and productivity, Ricardo 
Palma is one of the most important writers in Spanish-American 
literature; he is the greatest writer that Peru has produced and is, 
at the same time, the most complete representative of its national 
characteristics. 

Ricardo Palma was born in Lima in 1833 and died in 1919 in the 
house at Miraflores that has been for many years a literary shrine for 
all tourists interested in literature. Except for short intervals of time 
spent in foreign travel, political exile or consular service, his long 
and active life was passed in Lima and in the very attractive little 
city on the coast a few miles to the south of the national capital. 
Leaving the university before graduation, he became an active mem- 
ber of the group of enthusiastic young men who were attempting to 
create a new literature along the lines of European Romanticism; 
and for twenty-five years literature, journalism, and politics divided 
his attention. In 1876, four years after the publication of his first 
series of Tradiciones, he retired from active politics in order to give 
all his time to historical investigations and literary work. The war 
with Chile began in 1879 and within two years an invading army 
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broke down the last desperate resistance of the Peruvians at Chor- 
rillos and Miraflores and took possession of Lima. Palma was then 
living in Miraflores and his house, containing a valuable library and 
the manuscript of his only historical novel, was destroyed. During 
the occupation of Lima by the Chileans, the contents of the National 
Library, exceptionally rich in books and documents dealing with the 
Colonial Period, was scattered or destroyed, and to Palma was given 
the difficult task of restoration, as soon as the withdrawal of the army 
of occupation in 1883 made this work possible. With indefatigable 
zeal and tireless energy, by means of appealing letters to his literary 
friends throughout the world, he succeeded in recovering many of 
the lost books and in acquiring others, so that the excellent library in 
Lima today is mainly the result of his work during almost thirty 
years in which he served as director. In 1892, four hundred years 
after the discovery of America, he went to Spain as Peruvian dele- 
gate to the Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, held at Huelva, 
Palos, and La Rabida, the places most intimately connected with 
Columbus in the years just preceding his voyage of discovery. While 
in Spain he made an unsuccessful attempt to persuade the Spanish 
Academy to recognize officially several hundred Americanisms that 
he believed should be admitted to the Academy dictionary. An inter- 
esting volume of impressions of historic places in Spain and of 
several of the outstanding writers of contemporary literature was 
the chief result of his visit to the mother country. 

Although the reputation of Palma rests mainly on his Tradiciones 
peruanas, his other literary work should not pass unnoticed. It was 
not until he reached the middle years of his long life that he dis- 
covered the path by which he was to attain enduring fame as a 
tradicionista, and already he was widely known for his poetry and 
historical investigations, not to speak of three romantic plays that 
were given a warm reception on the stage, but that, in the opinion of 
the author, were not worth preserving in print. An excellent intro- 
duction to his early literary life as well as to the whole romantic 
movement in Peruvian literature is to be found in La Bohemia de mi 
Tiempo (Lima, 1899), a reprint of La Bohemia literaria de 1848-— 
1860, written by Palma in 1887 as a prologue to his collected poems. 
In this sympathetic, although humorous, account of the literary 
ambitions and accomplishments of the group of writers to which he 
belonged in his youth, the strong points of the Peruvian romanticists 
are stressed; their weaknesses become only too apparent to the im- 
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partial student of their writings. High idealism and disinterested 
love of literature were not wanting; what the majority of them 
lacked was the real spirit of romanticism. Imitating enthusiastically 
the romantic poetry of Spain and France and accepting the personal 
leadership of a Spaniard of the most exaggerated type of romanti- 
cism, Fernando Velarde, who. spent in Lima a part of his nomadic 
and tortured existence, they produced poetry that is more notable for 
its quantity than for its quality. Romanticism was incompatible 
with the national character and in much of the poetry of that period 
the lack of individuality and sincerity is apparent. Palma, so 
thoroughly Peruvian and Limenian in his sprightly wit, in his ironic 
subtlety and in his natural tendency to jest at anything and every- 
thing, was a romanticist because of literary contagion and not by 
temperament. His skill in imitating the great romantic poets and his 
clever handling of metrical forms might deceive the reader, were it 
not for the festive or satiric wit that could not always be held in 
check. His best poetry was written after romanticism had ceased to 
be the dominant literary tendency and he was permitted to give free 
rein to his natural inclinations, His early poems in the romantic 
manner are now seldom read, whereas several poems of his later 
collections, erbos y Gerundios and Nieblas, find their way into all 
popular anthologies of Peruvian poetry. The harsh judgment that 
he passed in his old age on his own poetry is not acceptable to other 
critics, and no less a poet than Rubén Dario has said of him that “en 
cuanto a sus versos ligeros y jocosos, pocos hay que le aventajen en 
gracia y en facilidad. Tienen la mayor parte de ellos un algo 
encantador, y es la nota limefia.”’ 

Aside from the Tradiciones, his prose writings consist of his- 
torical studies, journalistic articles on matters political and literary, 
impressions and sketches, philological discussions. Soundness of 
scholarship and seriousness of purpose are evident in spite of the 
witty manner of presentation. As literary critic he possessed good 
taste and a wide knowledge of literature; his genial nature and 
benevolence made him too tolerant of the weaknesses of his fellow 
writers and too generous with his praise. The longest of his 
historical studies, Anales de la Inquisicion de Lima (1863), is of 
slight historical value compared with the much more exhaustive 
work of the great Chilean historian, José Toribio Medina, in the 
same field. Its value is also weakened by the author’s prejudices in 
all matters connected with church history; his anticlericalism and 
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especially his hostility toward the Jesuits are apparent in it as in 
his other writings. His shorter historical articles are notable mainly 
for their literary qualities. Palma was primarily a literary artist; 
the great mass of material that he gained by patient and laborious 
research, passing through his creative imagination, took permanent 
form in his inimitable Tradiciones. 

It is in Palma the tradicionista that we find the happy combina- 
tion of the best that was in him as poet, historian, archeologist, and 
genial critic of life and literature. Keenly interested in the social 
and political life of Peru from the earliest times down to his own 
day, he familiarized himself with all the available documents in print 
or in manuscript; with the creative imagination of a poet he con- 
verted the dry and lifeless details that he gained by careful historical 
and archeological research into scores and even hundreds of living 
pictures. Published in Lima in eight series, at varying intervals of 
time from 1872 to 1891, usually with the title Tradiciones peruanas, 
followed by the consecutive number of the series, they were repub- 
lished in Barcelona, in 1893-1896, in four large volumes. Two more 
volumes were added, in 1899 and 1906, respectively. Other editions, 
in whole or in part, bear witness to their continued popularity. 

Needless to say, tradicién as used by Palma, cannot be translated 
by the word tradition in its usual acceptance. If we are to undertake 
the difficult task of defining it, we cannot do better than begin with 
the definition given by the author himself. In a review of the 
Tradiciones cusquenas of one of his most successful imitators, 
Clorinda Matto de Turner, Palma defines the tradicion in these 
words: “En el fondo, la Tradicion no es mas que una de las 
formas que puede revestir la Historia; pero sin los escollos de ésta. 
Cumple a la Historia narrar los sucesos secamente, sin recurrir a las 
galas de la fantasia, y apreciarlos, desde el punto de vista filos6fico 
social, con la imparcialidad de juicio y elevacion de propdsitos. 
Menos estrechos y peligrosos son los limites de la Tradicion. A ella, 
sobre una pequefia base de verdad, la es licito edificar tn castillo. 
El tradicionista tiene que ser poeta y sofador. El historiador es el 
hombre del raciocinio y de las prosaicas realidades. . .. El que 
escribe Tradiciones no sdlo esta obligado a darles colorido local, sino 
que, hasta en el lenguaje, debe sacrificar, siempre que oportuno lo 
considere, la pureza clasica del idioma castellano, para poner en boca 
de sus personajes frases de riguroso provincialismo. . . . Estilo 
ligero, frase redondeada, sobriedad en las descripciones, rapidez en 
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el relato, presentacion de personajes y caracteres en un rasgo de 
pluma, dialogo sencillo a la par que animado, novela en miniatura, 
novela homeopatica.” 

According to this definition, the tradicién is a literary type that 
lies midway between history and prose fiction. The historical novel 
or the short story dealing with some historical event or person 
belongs to the same middle ground, The shortness of the tradicién, 
varying from one page to ten or twelve pages, prevents any possible 
confusion with the historical novel. Its differentiation from the 
ordinary short story of historical import is less apparent; there is, 
however, an essential difference, a difference that may become clear 
in the course of this article. For the present, we shall give our 
attention to a brief comparison of the methods followed by the 
tradiciomsta and the historian in the attempt to reconstruct the past 
on the basis of documentary evidence. 

The historian is concerned with the main current of national life 
and with the logical development of social and political institutions ; 
he gives his attention to events and persons of outstanding im- 
portance, and he is concerned with them only in so far as they are 
related to the main current of events or to the growth of institutions 
or customs. Palma’s purpose was not to give the connected history 
of Peru or of the city in which he was born and in whose present 
and past he was so intensely interested. It is true that most of the 
important events in the history of his country and of his native ‘city 
are covered in his Tradiciones, but only incidentally, as it were; they 
serve mainly as the historical background for the tradiciones, and 
are usually presented with concise brevity in the distinct division of 
each tradicién that is frankly historical in content. (It is true, too, 
that the incident, custom, legend, or anecdote that forms the nucleus 
of the tradicién may have to do with some important historical event 
or personage, but it is treated always as an incident or custom that 
is interesting in itself and not because of its relation to important 
events or personages. ) Just as in modern journalism reporters gather 
news that is worth being printed merely for its “human interest” and 
not for its real importance, so Palma in his historical research and 
archeological investigations always sought out the “human interest 
story” that could be expanded into a tradicién by the addition of 
fictitious elements. Some of his material he got from printed_his- 
tories; as for the greater part, the small details and incidents that 
the serious historian is likely to overlook or to pass over consciously 
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as matters relatively unimportant, this material Palma obtained from 
moth-eaten manuscripts and from dusty archives; or, in the case of 
more recent material, from the lips of those who had gained it 
through personal experience or by tradition. 

The scores of tradiciones contained in six large volumes give a 
complete, though disconnected,-series of pictures that place vividly 
before our eyes the life of Peru and particularly of Lima from the 
early 16th century down to the war with Chile fifty years ago. They 
do not follow each other Tit*chronological sequence, because of the 
casual manner in which the variegated themes attracted the atten- 
tion of the author, (The amorous escapade of a viceroy; a miracle 
performed by a saintly priest; a royal edict prohibitmg the wearing 
of the saya and manto ; the origin of a curious proverb ; a traditional 
superstition; an unusual street name; a bit of folklore; some old 
custom of strange beginning; the caprice of a Limenian lady of 
many years ago; the first introduction of some fruit or grain; the 
discovery of the medicinal qualities of quinine or Peruvian bark} 
these and many other similar incidents and minor details of history 
became the objectives of his investigations and the themes of his 
tradiciones, Whatever he was unable to discover for the complete- 
nes$ of his picture was supplied by his fertile imagination, controlled 
by his intimate knowledge of the social and political life of the period 
in question. Human frailties, rather than heroic deeds, gave him 
the material that he could use to best advantage) so that the life he 
presents bears some resemblance to that of picaresque fiction. | 


“Para mi el mundo picaro es poético, 
Poco en el hoy y mucho en el ayer.” 


Every period in Peruvian history is represented more or less com- 
pletely in the nine series of Tradiciones. Among the first that he 
wrote are some that go back to the Pre-Hispanic period, such as La 
gruta de las maravillas, El hermano de Atahualpa, La achirana del 
Inca. The conquest and the first years of the colony under Francisco 
Pizarro are represented by Granos de trigo, La casa de Pizarro, and 
others. The Civil Wars (1538-1554) that followed close upon the 
subjugation of the Incas and that divided the Spanish conquerors 
and colonists into two warring camps offered a rich store of pic- 
turesque incidents that served as nuclei for several tradiciones: 
thirteen of them have to do with Francisco Carvajal, El demonio de 
los Andes, whose steadfast loyalty to his friends, reckless bravery 
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and ready wit compensated to some extent for his unrestrained 
passions and vices. With the viceroyalty of the Marqués de Cafiete 
the colony settled down to a peaceful routine of existence that lasted 
without interruption for two centuries and a half. During the first 
part of this period, that is, from about_1550 to 1700, life in Peru 
was merely a pale reflection of the life of Spain. Because of its 
unbroken monotony, its futility and pettiness, it is, from the historical 
point of view, the least interesting period in Peruvian history, and 
the ordinary historian does little more than enumerate the many 
viceroys that were sent out from Spain one after the other in long 
succession, with brief comments upon their good and bad points. 
That Palma was able to discover_material_for many— interesting 
tradiciones, Una aventura del rey poeta, Los polvos de la condesa. 
Una vida por una honra, to mention only three of them, is_proof-of 
his originality and genius as a story teller. More to his individual 
taste, however, was the 18th century; his ironical skepticism, his 
irreverence and Voltairean wit found in it a completely congenial 
atmosphere. ‘The steady growth of criollismo throughout the 18th 
century, resulting in the increasing differentiation between Peruvian 
customs and those of the mother country ; the rivalries and enmities 
that were becoming more and more common between Peruvians of 
Spanish descent, the criollos, and the newcomers from Spain, the 
peninsulares or chapetones; the growing spirit of skepticism and 
anti-clericalism; in these changing conditions and tendencies he 
found the inspiration and material for many is best tradiciones, 
among which might be mentioned Capricho de Limena, La camisa 
de Margarita, El cigarrero de Huacho, La gatita de Mari-Ramos 
que halaga con la cola y araia con las manos. Coming down to the 
19th_century.we find several tradiciones dealing with persons and 
events connected with the War of Independence, the political strug- 
gles and civil wars that followed the gaining of national inde- 
pendence and the war with Chile. They are interesting for the side- 
lights that they throw on important events and for the glimpses that 
they give us into the private lives of the outstanding military and 
political leaders, but, as tradiciones, they are less artistic than those 
treating of customs, persons, and events that were sufficiently re- 
moved from Palma’s own time to be veiled with the poetic glamor 
that belongs to the past. 

Because of the great diversity of treatment it is difficult to make 
a general statement regarding Palma’s method of procedure. Usually 
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the tradicién is divided into three or more short chapters; the first 
chapter introduces the historical or legendary incident about which 
the author embroiders his fictitious details; then, having awakened 
the reader’s interest, he leaves the story in suspense and in the second 
chapter gives a comparatively sober account of the historical back- 
ground of the period; in the following chapter or chapters he carries 
the story to its conclusion, sometimes with extreme rapidity, some- 
times with many rambling digressions. In this methodical separation 
of fiction and history, a separation so distinct that an intimate knowl- 
edge of Peruvian history is not needed to enable us to separate the 
fact from the fiction, lies one of the chief differences between the 
tradicién and the short story or novelette. Another dissimilarity is 
Palma’s indifference to a progressive and logical development of his 
story. The action is interrupted on the slightest provocation ; some- 
thing reminds the author of a related incident or anecdote and with 
or without an apology he pauses to tell it, and before he returns to 
his story he has entertained us with many witticisms or amusing 
comments. ( This personal contact between author and reader is one 
of the interesting characteristics gf the Tradiciones. > 

Much of Palma’s success as a tradicionista was due to his mastery 
of a prose style in complete harmony with the content of his 
tradiciones. (To the rich store of picturesque words and idioms that 
he got from the writers of Spain he added the equally picturesque 
words and idioms that he had garnered from the language of every- 
day speech in Lima and from the old documents with which he 
became so familiar. / Over the surface of his prose there ripples 
incessantly a spontaneous wit of the Andalusian variety, tinged with 
maliciousness and often decidedly picaresque ; it becomes even sala- 
cious at times. The tendency to jest at anything and everything 
leads him frequently into witticisms that seem sacrilegious to many 
readers. Fortunately, his good literary taste usually kept these 
natural tendencies in check, so that he can rarely be charged with 
vulgarity in his facetiousness, and if his shafts of wit are sometimes 
tipped with malice and irreverence, they are rendered harmless by the 
pervading spirit of benevolence. Subtle irony underlies many of the 
tradiciones, irony so subtle that it might easily be missed by the 
casual reader. (The ingenuous candor of many of his stories treating 
of miracles and superstitions cannot be taken at its face value; the 
alert reader is well aware of the genial skepticism permeating the 
apparently candid story and ingenuous comments. ) 
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To illustrate the peculiarities of Palma’s style, many specimens | 
might be given that would put a severe strain upon the reader’s 
knowledge of Spanish as it is spoken in Lima. The following ex- 
tract, taken from the beginning of La gatita de Mari-Ramos, one of 
the most tragic of the Tradiciones, will serve our purpose better than | 
an extract that might be almost unintelligible because of its abun- 4 
dance of Peruvian words and locutions. The first three paragraphs 7 
are as follows: 

“Al principiar la Alameda de Acho y en la acera que forma j 
espalda a la capilla de San Lorenzo, fabricada en 1834, existe una ; 
casa de ruinoso aspecto, la cual fué por los afios de 1788 teatro, no de 
uno de esos cuentos de entredijes y babador, sino de un drama que 
la tradicién se ha encargado de hacer llegar hasta nosotros con todos 
sus terribles detalles. 

Veinte apriles muy galanos; cutis de ese gracioso moreno 
aterciopelado que tanto fama dio a las limefias, antes de que cundiese 
la maldita moda de adobarse el rostro con menjurges y de andar a la i 
rebatiNa y como albanil en pared con los polvos de rosa y arroz: ( 
ojos mas negros que noche de trapisonda y velados por rizadas | 
pestafias ; boca incitante, como un azucarillo amerengado; cuerpo 
airoso, si los hubo, y un pie que daba pie para despertar en el | 
projimo tentacion de besarlo; tal era en el ao de gracia de 1776 | 
Benedicta Salazar, 





Sus padres al morir le dejaron sin casa ni canastilla y al abrigo 
de una tia entre bruja y celestina, como dijo Quevedo, y mas | 
gruhona que mastin piltrafero, la cual tom6 a capricho casar a la 4 
sobrina con un su compadre, espanol que de a legua revelaba en cierto 
tufillo ser hijo de Cataluiia, y que aindamais tenia las manos callosas 
y la barba mas crecida que deuda publica. Benedicta miraba al | 
pretendiente con el mismo fastidio que a mosquito de trompetilla, y | 
no atreviéndose a darle calabazas como melones, recurrid al 
manoseado expediente de hacerse archidevota, tener padre de espiritu 
y decir que su aspiraciOn era a monjio y no a casorio.” 

Many Spanish-American writers have written tradiciones in imi- 
tation of those of Palma. They have studied his formula and have 
adopted his methods with more or less success, but the qualities that ) 
give to the Tradiciones peruanas their essential novelty and that ‘a 
constitute the literary individuality of Palma cannot be transferred 
at will from one writer to another. Palma is still without an equal 
in the type of literature that he created and in which he was so 
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productive. He is, as José de la Riva Agiiero says of him in his 
Caracter de la literatura del Pert independiente, ‘el maestro insuper- 
able de las evocaciones coloniales, el que sabe resucitar una época 
entera hasta en sus minimos pormenores.” The Tradiciones peruanas 
offer us a vivid and interesting picture of the social and political life 
of Peru for more than three centuries ; in the excellent prose in which 
they are written are to be found the literary qualities that, according 
to Peruvian critics, are most characteristic of their national litera- 
ture. In Ricardo Palma we find, to quote again from Riva Agiiero, 


the “raro concierto del criollismo y de la cultura. . . . Posee, mas 
que nadie, la chispa, la maliciosa alegria, la facil y espotanea gracia 
de esta tierra. ... Palma es el representante mas genuino del 


caracter peruano, es el escritor representativo de nuestros criollos.” 


G. W. UmMpHurey 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 














VOLTAIRE AND SPAIN 
(CONTINUED FROM MARCH ISSUE) 


IX. 


In his treatment of Spanish history Voltaire fell short of the 
ideals he would place before historians. “On éxige des historiens 
modernes,” he says, “plus de détails, des faits plus constatés, des 
dates précises, des autorités, plus d’attention aux usages, aux lois, 
aux moeurs, au commerce, a la finance, a l’agriculture, a la popu- 
lation.”” Again: “si les hommes étaint raisonnables, il ne voudraient 
dhistoires que celles qui mettraient les droits des peuples sous leurs 
yeux, les lois suivant lesquelles chaque pére de famille peut disposer 
de son bien, les événements qui intéressent toute une nation, les 
traités qui les lient aux nations voisines, les progrés des arts utiles, 
les abus qui exposent continuellement le grand nombre a la tyrannie 
du petit.” To Maffei, he writes: “Je veux parler de cette histoire de 
l'esprit humain, qui apprend a connaitre les moeurs, qui nous trace, 
de faute en faute et de préjugé en préjugé, les effets des passions des 
hommes; qui nous fait voir ce que l’ignorance ou un savoir mal 
entendu ont causé de maux, et qui suit surtout le fil du progrés des 
arts.”"""* Yet reviewing Spanish history from the sixth to the six- 
teenth century, he says scarcely a word about that “progrés des arts” 
and pays little or no attention “aux usages, aux lois, aux moeurs.” 

Voltaire failed to see the elements of progress in the turbulent 
period of Gothic rule, yet the Goths introduced a greater respect for 
family ties and family honor, woman was held in higher esteem, and 
the right of life and death which parents held over their children was 
taken away from them. A uniform code was established, the Ler 
Visigothorum, which under the title of Fuero Jusgo was very influ- 
ential in succeeding centuries. Education, which had suffered by the 
fall of the Roman Empire, continued in the churches and monas- 
teries, while the Jews conducted academies where teachers read from 
books and commented upon them. Through Hellenic and Byzantine 
influence in the southeast portion of the peninsula, a knowledge of 
Greek was not uncommon among educated Spaniards, while Hebrew 
and Chaldean were cultivated among the Jews and in various centers 


117 XTX, 365; XXVIII, 266; IV, 190. 
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of learning. The work of Saint Isidore can hardly be over-estimated 
both as to its quantity and the influence it exercised over his contem- 
poraries and successors. 

Voltaire points out the crimes of the early Spanish kings. Yet 
Alfonso II, who made Oviedo his capital, erected churches, built 
baths and founded public schools and hospitals. It was under his 
reign that Compostello began to assume importance as a sanctuary 
which attracted pilgrims from all the Christian world and, with them, 
an outside influence which was to prove of the utmost benefit to 
Christian civilization in Spain. An impartial historian would have 
pointed out that the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were a period in 
which Spain took a prominent place among the cultured nations of 
Europe. It was at this time that the Castilian language had become 
definitely formed, as well as the Leonese and Galician variants. Epic 
poetry was undoubtedly cultivated, as is attested by the famous 
Poema del Cid; Aragon and Galicia developed lyrical and erotic 
poetry and the drama had its origin in Castile in much the same way 
as in other countries. 

In the chapter on Sciences, Beaux Arts, aux XIIle et XIVe 
siécles,** one misses even a slight reference to the cultural progress 
of Spain during these two centuries. Yet education and literature 
had prospered ; universities had been founded which rivalled those of 
Italy and France; Alfonso X had much of the oriental learning 
turned into the Peninsular tongues by Jews, Mozarabes, and Moris- 
cos, to whom it was familiar; and Ramon Lull rendered a great 
service to religious enlightenment by his efforts to reconcile religion 
with reason and knowledge. Surely men like Count Lucanor, Don 
Juan Manuel, Juan Ruiz, and Lopez de Ayala would honor any 
literature. 

Even during the reign of the despised Ferdinand, Roman prin- 
ciples triumphed in private law, especially with regard to the family, 
and many schools were founded. Voltaire probably never heard of 
Enrique de Villena, of the Marquis de Santillana, Juan de Mena, 
Jorge Manrique, Juan del Enzina, and others. 

Reviewing Spanish culture from the reign of Philip II to that of 
Philip IV, Voltaire admits that the drama, imperfect as it was, sur- 
passed that of other nations, and served as model to that of England. 


118 Essai, X11, 57-67. 
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Later French tragedy borrowed much from it. He also admits that 
“history, agreeable romances, ingenious fiction, and morals were 
treated in Spain with a success which greatly surpassed that of the 
drama.” “But,” he adds, “sane philosophy was always ignored. The 
Inquisition and superstition perpetuated their scholastic errors.”*”* 
Evidently he was not acquainted with the liberal Spanish philosophers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—with Luis Vives, who 
was regarded by contemporaries as a philosopher on a plane with 
Erasmus, who had anticipated Francis Bacon by insisting upon the 
necessity for the observation of nature as the basis of knowledge, 
and whose pedagogical doctrines profoundly influenced Comenius ; 
nor with the antiaristotelians, Pedro Dolese, Herrera, and Brocence; 
Gomez Pereyra, whose Antoniana Margarita contains ideas which 
later figured so prominently in the works of Reed and Descartes ; 
Francisco Sanchez, who anticipated Montaigne and Charron; Pedro 
de Valencia, Montes de Oca, Fox Morcillo, and Benito Pereiro; 
Quevedo, the defender of Epicurus and his doctrines; Pedro Simon 
Abril, and Antonio Rubid, whose studies on Aristotle were reprinted 
several times in Germany. 

According to Voltaire, “mathematics was little cultivated and 
the Spaniards in their wars always employed Italian engineers.” 
Following the error of Du Bos, he says that “they had a few second- 
class painters but never a school of painting; nor did architecture 
make any progress, the Escorial being built on the plans of a French- 
man.”??° The Escorial was built by Juan de Herrera and was planned 
by Juan Bautista de Toledo in imitation of St. Peter’s and not on 
the plans of a Frenchman. As for painting, the error is unpardonable, 
for to this period belong masters like “El Greco,” Ribera, Zurbaran, 
Velazquez, and Murillo. Spain, moreover, could not have achieved 
so much in geography and cartography without a solid foundation in 
mathematical and physical sciences. In pure mathematics she pro- 
duced Pedro Ciruelo, one of the organizers of mathematical teaching 
in Paris, Nufiez, Pérez de Moya, Monzo, Rocha, the inventor of the 
theory of equation, and others. 

The truth is that Voltaire possessed little knowledge of Spanish 
culture. And yet, had he been so inclined he might have gleaned 
considerable information from Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique et 
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Critique, Perrault’s Les Hommes illustres, Nicolas Antonio's Bib- 
liothéque des Ecrivains Espagnols, Moréri’s Le Grand Dictionnaire 
historique, Ferreras’ Histoire générale d’'Espagne, Mariana’s Hts- 
toria, and Calmet’s Histoire Universelle. Moreover, Voltaire might 
have learned much through Gregorio Mayans, an excellent scholar, 
with whom he corresponded in order to gain information concerning 
Calderon, whom he was obliged to study in connection with his “Com- 
mentaire sur Corneille.” 

Voltaire was indeed badly qualified to sit in judgment upon 
Spanish achievements. In a letter to d'Alembert of 1753, he writes: 
“I know only Don Quixote and Antonio de Solis, the author of the 
Conquest of Mexico. | do not know Spanish well enough to have 
read other books, not even The Castle of the Soul of Santa Teresa.”**! 
It is even doubtful whether he fully appreciated the Don Quixote. 
Speaking of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, he declares that “the author 
says the most sublime things without effort and often ends them with 
a jest which is neither forced nor out of place. It is the Lliad, the 
Odyssey and the Don Quixote combined; for his leading knight- 
errant becomes insane like the Spanish hero and is infinitely more 
diverting. Besides, one takes an interest in Roland but not in Don 
Quixote, who is represented by Cervantes only as a foolish man 
upon whom they continually play jests.”’?*? 

In his Essai sur la poésie épique, Voltaire gives an account of 
Alonzo de Ercilla’s Araucana, which appeared in its complete form in 
1590, although the poem both in form and effect can hardly be called 
an epic. He praises the speech of the old chief Colocolo and compares 
it with that of Nestor in the first book of the Iliad. The latter suf- 
fers by the comparison through the mutilated and careless translation 
which Voltaire gives. But although in this one instance he puts 
Ercilla above Homer, he immediately adds that in the remainder of 
the poem he is below the least of poets, for the work lacks invention, 
variety of description, and unity. 

His study of the French drama of the seventeenth century 
obliged him to gain some acquaintance with Spanish dramatists, for 
as he himself confesses, the French from the time of Louis XIII to 
that of Louis XIV borrowed more than forty plays from the 
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Spaniards.'** His conclusions upon the Spanish drama show, how- 
ever, the usual signs of haste and prejudiced investigation. “The 
Spaniards,” he says, “whatever their ingenuity and grandeur of mind, 
have preserved to our day the detestable custom of introducing the 
most vulgar buffooneries into the most serious subjects; a single 
bad example once given suffices to corrupt an entire nation, and 
the habit becomes a tyranny. The autos sacramentales have dis- 
honored Spain for a much longer time than the Mystéres de la 
Passion, the Actes des Saints, the Moralités, and la Mére sotte 
have disgraced France. These autos sacramentales were still played 
in Madrid a few years ago. Calderon alone composed more than 
two hundred of them.’’?** 

As an example of Calder6on’s dramatic art, Voltaire analyses 
the Devocién de la Misa, which he wrongly calls one of his best 
plays. After giving in detail its rather fantastic plot, Voltaire 
exclaims: “Everywhere else such a spectacle would have been con- 
sidered a profanation cruelly punishable by the Inquisition, but in 
Spain it was considered an edifying spectacle.” He is shocked that 
in one of these autos “Jesus in square wig and the devil with a two- 
horned cap dispute over doctrines, come to blows with bare fists, 
and end by dancing together the saraband.” He could not under- 
stand why several plays of this sort end with the words: Ite, 
comoedia est. Amused at some of the titles of Calder6n’s plays like 
“The Creation of the World,” “The Hair of Absalom,” “The Sun 
Submitted to Man,” “God, a Good Payer,” “The Steward of 
God,” and “The Devotion to the Dead,” Voltaire exclaims: “And 
all these plays are called la famosa Comedia! Who would believe 
that in this depth of insipid vulgarities there are found from time 
to time strokes of genius and I do not know what theatrical din 
which can amuse and even interest ?””?*5 

“Tragedy,” he states, “has been treated in Spain in the same 
manner as the autos sacramentales; you will observe in it the same 
irregularity, the same indecency, and the same extravagance. Plays 
which deal with the most tragic subjects contain always one or two 
buffoons. They are to be found even in the Cid, and it is not sur- 
prising that Corneille eliminated them.’’?** 
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According to Voltaire, “not only Lope de Vega had preceded 
Calderon in all the extravagances of a coarse and absurd drama, 
but he had found them already established.” Voltaire claims that 
“Lope de Vega, who was worthy of reforming his age, was on the 
contrary subjugated by it,” and that “he himself says that, in order 
to please, he is obliged to keep under lock the good old authors, for 
fear that they might reproach him for his follies.’”’** He also refers 
to the Arte nuevo de hacer comedias en este tiempo, in which Lope 
“confesses that in France and Italy authors who wrote in the manner 
for which he blames himself were called barbarians; and adds that 
at the time he wrote this he had composed his four hundred and 
eighty-third play.” “Since then,” Voltaire remarks, “he went 
beyond the thousand mark. It is certain that a man who has written 
more than a thousand comedies cannot boast of a single good one.’’?** 

It seems, however, that Voltaire was especially eager to procure 
the worst that these writers had produced; for in a letter to M. Rieu, 
dated November 4, 1767, he asks that he should send him “as soon as 
possible a summary of the most extravagant scenes from the Spanish 
drama ; the fight and the dance of Jesus with the devil; the Lazarus 
in love with Mary Magdalen, and the /te, comoedia est.’"** 

In his Sommaires des piéces de Moliére, Voltaire speaks of 
Tirso de Molina’s Convidado de piedra as the model for Moliére’s 
Don Juan. The Italian comedians in Paris played a translation of the 
Spanish play with great success, and yet Voltaire says: “People did 
not revolt against the monstrous mixture of buffooneries, religion, 
jests, and horror, nor against the extravagant wonders which form 
the subject of the play.’’?*° 

Corneille’s Menteur is based upon the Spanish La Verdad sos- 
pechosa of Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, yet Voltaire wrongly attributed it 
either to Lope de Vega or to Rojas. In order to end the dispute as 
to whether Corneille had borrowed his Héraclius from Calderén’s En 
Esta vida todo es sueiio, y todo es mentira, Voltaire, who believed 
that this was the fact, translated the Spanish play into French. “I 
have been obliged,” he confesses in a letter to M. de Cideville in 
1762, “to brush up my Spanish, which I had almost forgotten ; and 
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that has been rather difficult, although I assure you that I have been 
well repaid. It is well to see what this so highly praised Calderon 
was. He is the most extravagant and absurd madman who has ever 
taken it into his head to write.”’** To M. Duclos, June 7, 1762, he 
writes: “The Spanish Héraclius resembles no more that of Corneille 
than the Arabian Nights resembles the Aeneid. Corneille says that his 
play is an original from which several fine copies have been made ; but 
certainly Calderon's play is not a fine copy, it is a ridiculous mon- 
ster,””252 

As for the original of Corneille’s Le Cid, Voltaire states that 
there were two Spanish tragedies on the Cid, one, El Honrador de su 
padre by Diamante, and the other, E] Cid by Guillerm de Castro. 
Diamante was born in 1626, ten years before the first performance of 
Corneille’s play; but Voltaire’s error is excusable, for Diamante’s 
birth certificate was discovered many years later. 

In short, Voltaire, a classicist, a follower of Boileau, and an 
admirer of Racine, could not’ but find both Lope de Vega and Cal- 
deron as barbarous as Shakespeare. Writing to the Marquis Alber- 
gati Capacelli in 1762, he concludes “that only the Italians and the 
French, their disciples, had known what the drama was.’’*** Nor did 
bis opinion change with time, for as late as 1771 he wrote to M. 
Tabareau: “I believe that there is nothing interesting in Spain except 
the Don Quixote. . . . They print nothing in that country unless it 
has the approval of the Holy Office.”"** 7 

X. 

In conclusion, the foregoing study of Voltaire’s chief sources in 
his treatment of Spain shows that he undertook his task with a 
prejudiced mind. His episodical account of Spanish history is but 
an enumeration of crimes without a hint at the progress and cultural 
contribution which Spain made down to the time of Philip II. It has 
been seen that the historians under consideration made at least an 
attempt at being impartial, but Voltaire presents only the worst 
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features of most Spanish rulers and passes over in silence whatever 
good traits they possessed. This is especially evident in the cases of 
Alfonso II, Ferdinand I, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Philip II. He 
is unusually severe whenever Church influence is either assumed or 
evident ; for Voltaire considered religion as synonymous with super- 
stition and believed that persecutions, oppressions, murders, and the 
stake were the outcome of the struggle between the spiritual and the 
temporal. Therefore Catholic influence in Spain distorted many of 
his judgments on the history and civilization of that country, in which 
he outdid even Protestant authorities like de Thou and Sully. 

On the other hand, Voltaire’s admiration for men of action or of 
learning blinded him to the faults of men like Alfonso X, Charles V, 
Peter the Cruel, and Cardinal Alberoni. He misunderstood wholly 
the question of the Spanish Succession and blindly followed de Torcy 
in defending the disinterestedness of Louis XIV. Throughout his 
treatment of Spain he condemns in her rulers the breaking of 
treaties, tricky diplomacy, and the ‘interference in the domestic 
affairs of other nations ; and yet his sources show that these practices 
were common to all European nations and especially to France. 

As for Spanish culture and literature a study of Voltaire’s works 
has shown that he was either totally ignorant of or that he wilfully 
passed over in silence all that Spain contributed from the sixth cen- 
tury down to the time of Philip II. His remarks on the Don Quixote, 
the Araucana, and the drama of Lope and Calderén show a meager 
and superficial knowledge for a man of his inquisitive mind. In fact, 
had he not been compelled by his studies on the French classical 
drama to gain some acquaintance with Lope and Calderon, Spanish 
literature would have been for him an almost closed book.*** 


ALFONSO DE SALVIO 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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THE TORQUEMADA OF GALDOS 


In all the long list of Galddés’ novels and dramas perhaps no single 
character has been more carefully studied or more effectively drawn 
than the great miser who appears incidentally in Fortunata y Jacinta 
and whose portrait constitutes the theme of the series of four novels 
which bear his name, Francisco Torquemada was born poor.’ By 
dint of the most grinding and sordid economies he succeeds in ac- 
cumulating a small capital, which he loans out at exhorbitant rates of 
interest, until it has grown to a point which enables him to buy a 
dilapidated tenement house in a poor neighborhood. By dividing the 
old building into very small apartments he is able to collect rent 
from twenty-four poor families. 

Torquemada is a merciless landlord, appearing in person every 
Sunday to collect his rents with threats and insults, and turning the 
poor wretches out into the street without compunction if they cannot 
pay promptly. He prospers, buys other houses, and continues his 
usurious loans. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his growing prosperity, his wife dies. 
This he regards frankly as a misfortune, for, besides being an 
admirable housekeeper, she was a famous manager and had added 
to his economies. Fortunately, thought the excellent D. Francisco, 
she had brought up her daughter in the same habits of frugality 
and his household still would be carefully administered. 

Meanwhile, Torquemada had been developing along certain lines. 
Being by no means dull witted, he had seen that his excessive stingi- 
ness, although up to a certain point it had paid very well, was never- 
theless preventing him from working in a vineyard where the harvest 
was richer. Accordingly he had begun gradually to grow away from 
the obvious, outward manifestations of parsimony, to dress himself 
and his family somewhat more decently, and to live in a more liberal 
manner. As a result of this change and of his increasing wealth, he 
began to be treated almost as a gentleman and to have business 
dealings, at least, with people of moderately good social position. 
Galdos permits us the details of this evolution; ¢.g., from changing 
his shirt once a month, he comes to do so every fortnight, then every 
week, and finally every day. He finds that this sort of thing pays, 
in the end, in hard cash. Encouraged by his success, he begins to 
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assume an air of importance, is more sure of himself, and his opera- 
tions take on a larger scope and yield commensurately greater returns. 

Don Francisco has one weakness, however. He adores his son 
Valentin. The boy, who is very precocious and whose intellectual 
capacity is the astonishment of his professors, has already given 
promise of developing into a scientific genius. Torquemada regards 
him almost as a supernatural being and lives only to assure his future. 

When the boy is presently stricken down with menengitis the 
father is frantic with fear. At this point Galdos offers some subtle 
psychological analysis. Torquemada, in brooding over his son’s 
danger, comes to experience a certain revulsion of feeling toward his 
life-long passion of gain, The religious faith of his early childhood 
comes to life within him and he remembers that God is said to 
punish the wicked. He recalls the cruelties committed in amassing 
his wealth, and, in the light of this recollection, the illness of his 
beloved son takes on, to his eyes, the form of a punishment from 
On High. Profoundly moved by this conception, he has recourse 
to prayer. He promises to reform and make amends if his son’s life 
be spared. He actually ceases to abuse and evict his unfortunate 
tenants, and even, to their incredulous stupefication, allows them 
some grace when they cannot meet their payments; he no longer 
threatens and curses the beggars in the street, but even gives them 
alms, trying to convince them, himself, and, most of all, the Deity, 
that he has always been charitable. He says to a beggar, “Tenga, 
tenga mas. Aqui estamos los hombres caritativos para acwdir a las 
miserias. Digame ; no me pidid usted noches pasadas? Pues sepa que 
no le di porque iba muy de prisa. Y la otra noche, y la otra, tampoco 
le di porque no llevabo suelto: lo que es voluntad la tuve, bien que la 
tuve.”* On one occasion he loans three thousand reales, without 
interest, to a painter who is dying of starvation. At least he meant 
to lend the money without interest, but at the last moment could not 
forbear carrying away five or six canvasses, saying to himself: “When 
an artist is living nobody pays any attention to him, but as soon as 
he dies of starvation his pictures become valuable.” One day he 
meets a poor unfortunate shivering half naked in the wintry air. He 
is tempted to give the man his splendid new overcoat. All the old 
instincts, which have become a second nature to him, cry out im- 
petuously against the extravagance; the new feelings, which he has 
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been for some time consciously cultivating, urge him on to the 
sacrifice. The struggle between the two is bitterly fought. Finally 
he compromises. He cannot, after all, bring himself to part with 
the expensive new overcoat, which he has scarcely worn, but returns 
home for his old one, and bestows it upon the beggar. Finding his 
son slightly improved, he is much encouraged. “En las obras de 
misericordia esta todo el intringulis. Y acciones cristianas habra, 
cueste lo que cueste. Yo vestiré desnudos, visitaré enfermos, con- 
solaré tristes. . . . Bien sabe Dios que ésa es mi voluntad, bien lo 
sabe, No salgamos después con la peripecia de que no lo sabia.® 

In spite of all these concessions, Valentinito dies. After the first 
moment of shock and incredulity, Torquemada rages against high 
Heaven. He had understood that the affair was arranged. He had 
promised to be human if God would spare his son. Now the Deity 
had broken the compact. He breaks out into maledictions against 
God and man, and the spirit of avarice, which had been temporarily 
subdued, resumes its reign. 

The second novel of the series* is concerned principally with 
Torquemada’s second marriage, and relates how he, without chang- 
ing in the least his miserly instincts, comes to marry, not only a girl 
without a dowery, but one encumbered with an elder sister and a 
blind brother, both of whom he must support. And yet D. Francisco 
drives a good bargain. In the first place, lidela and the older sister, 
Cruz, schooled by hard necessity, are positive geniuses for work. All 
day long they scrub, clean, wash, sew, and mend. So spirited and 
vigorous are they that work seems a positive pleasure and household 
tasks fairly melt away before their industry, By acquiring two such 
servants in his house at board-wages, even discounting the expense 
of the helpless brother, Torquemada calculates sensibly that he is 
doing a good stroke of business. Secondly, the family of the Aguilas, 
before being reduced to indigence, had belonged to the aristocracy, 
and still, of course, retain the culture of their former station. 
Torquemada, in his struggles to rise in the world, has felt what it 
means to lack this culture, the only thing, in fact, which he had 
found himself unable to purchase, and in this marriage he sees a 
chance to get it for nothing. 

His third motive, though a strange, is a less unworthy one. He 
has kept sacred to the memory of his son a sort of altar or shrine, in 
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his house, on or about which are kept all the boy’s most cherished 
possessions, his playthings and, above all, his mathematical text- 
books, which the father regards with superstitious awe and reverence. 
Torquemada spends hours in meditation and a sort of worship before 
this shrine. One night it seemed to him that his son’s portrait took 
on life and expressed a desire to be resuscitated, to come back to the 
world again in flesh and blood. For this third and final reason 
Torquemada decides to remarry. 

His mind once made up, he proceeds ruthlessly to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, overcoming the proud disdain of the blind 
brother, the compunctions of Cruz, and the horror and repugnance of 
lidela, who faints at the altar. 

D. Francisco has by this time progressed in the world of finance 
until he can extend his operations to the Stock Exchange,’ while 
keeping up at the same time his “loan shark’ business in six 
different establishments directed by subordinates. His gift for 
unscrupulous but successful financial operations continues to develop. 
His enterprises invariably succeed and he acquires a reputation little 
short of supernatural. The estimation in which he is held socially 
increases likewise. He is consulted professionally by persons of the 
upper world; even the Minister of Finance sends for him. He has 
sought earnestly to acquire social amenities suitable to his new posi- 
tion, and especially to polish up his diction. There is humor in the 
way in which he seizes upon phrases from the cultivated speech of his 
wife and sister-in-law and makes them his own, using them at first 
out of season, as often as not, but finally mastering them one by one. 
l‘or example, he had learned to say: plantear la cuestion, en igualdad 
de circunstancias, hasta cierto punto and a grandes rasgos. Pero 
ique significaba esta miseria de lenguaje con las cosas bonitisimas 
que acababa de asimilarse? Ya sabia decir ad hoc (pronunciaba 
asoc), partiendo del principio, admitiendo la hipotesis, en la generali- 
dad de los casos; y, por ultimo, gran conquista era aquello de llamar 
a todas las cosas el elemento tal, el elemento cual. Creia él que no 
habia mas elementos que el agua y el fuego, y ahora saliamos con que 
es muy bello decir los elementos conservadores, el clemento militar, 
eclesiadstico, etc. He read the whole of the Quijote and learned to 
employ the wise saws of Sancho appropriately in ordinary conver- 
sation.’ 
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Meantime things are not running quite so smoothly at home; 
lidela, his wife, is gentle and submissive enough, and his house is 
managed in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired, but Cruz, the 
sister, is made of different clay. She has decided to rehabilitate her 
family in the worldly position which it formerly enjoyed, and at 
Torquemada’s expense. Between these two it now becomes a battle 
of wills, Cruz striving to force her miserly brother-in-law to estab- 
lish a luxurious régime of living, from which his very soul shrinks, 
he seeking to resist. The woman proves to be the stronger, and bit 
by bit he yields, albeit with a poor grace. The battles between the 
two are curiously and cleverly done. Torquemada begins the argu- 
ment in the correct and courteous language which he had learned of 
late to speak, and which befits his present social status. As his anger 
increases his diction degenerates until at last he breaks forth into 
the oaths and vile insults which garnished the speech of his old, 
rent-collecting days. But always he is defeated. Cruz forces him 
to buy a summer home in the north, to enter the senate, purchase a 
title, increase the number of his servants, take boxes at theatre and 
opera—finally, to buy a ducal palace. The woman’s triumph is com- 
plete. She wins back her former position in society, dragging 
Torquemada with her into a milieu in which he is miserable. Never- 
theless it offers him an opportunity to broaden still further his 
financial operations and he becomes richer and richer. But his spirit 
is broken and he no longer economizes. 

In the last novel of the series* Torquemada begins definitely to 
pay the price. First, the longed-for son has been born, but turns out 
to be deformed and an idiot, who can learn neither to talk nor walk 
and who bites like a wild beast all who come within his reach. 
Second, Fidela, to whom Torquemada had become attached, falls 
sick and dies. Third, his own health becomes impaired. He cannot 
eat and suffers frightful pain, but at first refuses to summon the 
doctors who have failed to cure his wife and son. Torquemada is 
further tormented by religious terrors based upon remorse for the 
sufferings his greed has inflicted upon hundreds of poor victims, 
and dread of retributive justice. Again the specter of punishment 
for his sins rises before his eyes. 

In the midst of this wretchedness of body, mind, and soul, he 
comes under the influence of a good priest, Father Gamborena, who 
sets himself seriously to the task of plucking this brand from the 
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burning and leading Torquemada safely back into the fold. Some 
quirk of fancy has made Torquemada call the priest St. Peter, and 
he comes at length to believe that he has in his power the keys to 
Heaven. The two quarrel long and vigorously, the priest applying 
with telling force the parable of the rich man who sought to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and seeking to convince the miser that his 
avarice stands in the way of his salvation. He gradually gains 
ground until he is able to persuade Torquemada to bequeath a third 
of his vast fortune to the church. 

Galdés purposely leaves us in doubt as to the final salvation of 
his hero. On his death bed Torquemada had conceived a great 
financial plan concerned with the conversion of the public debt. 
In his last moments this alternates, in his thoughts and broken, 
muttered sentences, with phrases of pious unction. His last spoken 
word is “conversion,” but whether he is thinking of his immortal 
soul or of the exterior three per cents Father Gamborena cannot be 
sure. “;Conversion! ;Es la de su alma, o la de la Deuda?’’ It is 
apparent that Galdds is unwilling to assume the responsibility of the 
ultimate salvation of one who had sinned as had Torquemada, while 
at the same time he refuses to close the door against the possibility 
of salvation by repentance and restitution. 

Galdos’ miser deserves to live among the great misers of fiction. 
In Torquemada the two parallel passions of stinginess and greed are 
carefully and clearly differentiated, but Galdés has not made of him 
either a caricature, like Moli¢re’s Harpagon or a monster, like the 
Pére Grandet of Balzac. Harpagon, who pretends not to hear when 
asked for money, orders the servants not to polish the furniture too 
vigorously, lest they wear it unduly, and starves his horses until they 
are too weak to draw the coach, presents neither psychological 
analysis nor character development. Pére Grandet, who tortures 
his wife into her grave, profits financially by his brother's suicide, 
deliberately cheats his daughter out of her inheritance, and dies with 
his eyes fixed upon a handful of gold pieces, is a purely ideal figure, 
far removed from reality. Torquemada, on the other hand, is a 
human being after all, with some claims upon our sympathies. He 
has other emotions than that of avarice. He hopes, fears, suffers, 
even loves. Herein lies the strength of Galdés’ characterization— 
that he has created a figure of flesh and blood, not an idealized 
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UN DRAMA NUEVO ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 


l‘ifty years ago, in December, our play was presented to the 
American people at Daly's Fifth Avenue Theater in New York, 
under the title Yorick. Augustin Daly’s brother, Joseph Francis 
Daly, remarks that, despite the worry and anxiety incident to a 
stretch of three months of unremunerative performances devoted to 
various plays, “the manager was able to give his personal effort to 
the production of a genuine work of art—a notable Spanish play 
known as Yorick.”” And he continues as follows :* 





“As ‘Un Drama Nuevo’ (A New Play), produced in 1867 in Madrid, it 
was not only a tremendous acting success, but found a reading public which 
demanded four editions of the published work in the same year. The fanciful 
story is that Yorick, Hamlet’s old acquaintance of infinite jest, was not a 
mere court buffoon, but a contemporary player and popular favorite. The ‘new 
play’ is an original tragedy accepted by Shakespeare for performance at his 
own theater. Its plot is the discovery by Count Octavio of the perfidy of his 
wife Beatrice with his false friend and adopted son Manfred, disclosed by 
the jealousy of the villain Landulph. The comedian of the Shakespeare com- 
pany, Yorick, is possessed with the ambition to play a tragic part, and per- 
suades Shakespeare to take this role of Octavio from the leading man, 
Walton, and give it to him. Walton conceives a fiendish scheme to ruin the 
performance and wreck the peace of the too ambitious Yorick. In the scene 
in which Count Octavio receives a letter apprising him of the frailty of the 
Countess and the perfidy of Manfred, Walton substitutes for the property 
missive a communication revealing to Yorick his betrayal by his own wife 
(acting the part of the Countess) and his pupil and friend Edmund (who is 
cast for Manfred). Thus a real drama of jealousy and treachery is enacted 
in the very scenes and by the characters of the acted play. Walton’s base- 
ness, however, only partly succeeds. It tortures Yorick to madness, but 
Yorick’s passion, now real instead of simulated, renders the mimic scene 
almost insupportably true to nature. Yorick expires after an attempt to kill 
his wife and Edmund. 

“The value of the piece as an acting play was unquestionable. Its 
presentation required an actor of the first ability. The manager had already 
sounded the possibilities of Louis James, and knew that he could go far if 
he devoted himself with sincerity to his art. To him he awarded the role of 
Yorick, passing over (a singular coincidence of play with fact) the claims 
of Harkins as leading man. The artistic results fully justified his choice, 
and James, inspired with the confidence of his manager and the greatness of 
his part, surpassed all expectations on the opening night [December 5, 1874]. 
and disclosed the tragic power which, in a later period, he was generally 
acknowledged to possess. But the manager did not reckon with the in- 


+j. F. Daly, The Life of Augustin Daly, New York, 1917, pp. 181-184. 
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credulity of press and public, which refused to believe in the value of a 
tragedy that had no well-known tragedian for its interpreter. The season 
had already witnessed some starvation receipts, but the lowest level was now 
reached. Disgusted with the desertion of the public, after a trial of one 
week the manager indignantly tore off the play and consigned the manuscript 
to his library shelves. 

“And yet the play and the manager and the actors deserved unstinted 
praise and support. Judge Van Brunt, who may be remembered as a plain- 
spoken man, went to the play, saw the empty house, and set down the public 
as asses. He said to me years afterwards: ‘The best play your brother ever 
produced met with the worst reception!’ Henry Bergh wrote a letter which 
conveys better than I can the impression made by the play upon cultivated 
minds: 


“‘From the rising of your elegant curtain, until the last scene, and 
word uttered, my attention was riveted to the stage. If I am capable of 
appreciating dramatic excellence and acting, I do not hesitate to declare 
that it would be impossible to present to the public a more truly enjoy- 
able performance than that I witnessed last night. The play itself would 
add to the incomparable fame of the great Shakespeare himself. The 
acting was exceptionally great—while the mise en scéne and costumes 
left nothing to desire. The part of Yorick, as rendered by Mr. James, 
raises him ta a level of the greatest artists of his time—while the elegant 
and refined lady who portrayed so touchingly the distracted wife (Mrs. 
Jewett) was entirely admirable. . . . 

“*The purpose of this letter is to request you to delay the removal 
from your stage of these beautiful pieces until the public have had an 
opportunity to judge for themselves. . . . If the equivocal and sensa- 
tional rubbish which theater-going people are made to endure nowadays 
is to be substituted for such a performance as I witnessed at your house 
last night—then farewell to the legitimate drama. 

“‘T am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


“ ‘Henry BerGH. 


“*P.S. I have sent a copy of this to the Times for publication 
[Dec. 11, 1874].’ 


“Nor were the leading men of the profession blind to its merits. Daven- 
port wrote that it was ‘full of dramatic beauty and poetry,’ and Lawrence 
Barrett applied for the right to produce it in New Orleans, Boston, Phiia- 
delphia, and San Francisco. In later years, as “Yorick’s Love,” it had a 
fixed place in his repertoire; but in his acting version, his reverence for 
Shakespeare induced him to substitute Thomas Heywood as the manager. 
At the Fifth Avenue Theater Fisher was Shakespeare, made up after the 
intellectual and aristocratic Chandos portrait, Hardenbergh the envious and 
malignant Walton, Ringgold Manfred, Sara Jewett the wife Alison, Miss 
Mortimer Margery, and Jennings The Prompter. To Lewis was given the 
only humorous part in the play, that of The Author—a character always the 
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butt of the dramatist, though why, Heaven knows! In the gloom and de- 
pression caused by the slaughter of this remarkable play, the manager had 
the grim satisfaction of observing that none of his critics noticed the 
anachronism of a female player on Shakespeare’s stage!” 


It will be noticed that in all this account we are not told who 
made the American version. The same omission occurs in an article 
by Charles Burnham, The Front of the House, that appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post (October 23 and 30 and November 20, 
1909) : 

“One of the finest productions ever made at this theater [Daly's Fifth 
Avenue, in Twenty-eighth street] was a play from the Spanish, entitled 
Yorick’s Love. The story of the play was laid in Shakepeare’s time, Shake- 
speare being one of the characters, played by Charles Fisher, with Louis 
James as Yorick. It did not meet with success, and Daly complained bitterly 
of the lack of support of the public in his efforts to place plays of that class 
before them. This piece was afterward added to the repertoire of Lawrence 
Barrett.” 

Returning for a moment to Mr. Daly’s account of the play as 
produced by his brother, we see that, scanty as is the analysis of the 
plot, there is a marked difference between the original and the ver- 
sion staged by Daly. Instead of having Yorick kill Edmund, the 
Daly version has Yorick die after an attempt to kill both his wife 
and Edmund. There are other points in the play where the analysis 
leaves us a prey to mere conjecture concerning the manner in which 
the Daly version handles the original. 

Concerning the authorship of the American version our minds 
are not entirely set at rest by a statement contained in a recent work 
upon William Dean Howells. Delmar Cross Cooke in his William 
Dean Howells: A Critical Study® has just one reference to our play, 
and that is thrown in as a parenthesis: 


“A Counterfeit Presentment (1877) was the second and last of Howells’ 
flirtations with melodrama. It enjoyed presentation with Lawrence Barrett in 
the leading role; and, parenthetically, it may interest theatergoers of this gener- 
ation to know that the version of Yorick’s Love, in which Barrett often appeared, 
was made for him by Howells from Un Drama Nuevo, by Estebanez.” 


In the light of Mr. Daly’s account of the performance of our 
play, this statement hardly seems to be as exact as one might wish, 
unless, indeed, there were two American versions. Granting, how- 
ever, that Mr. Cooke is correct in his main statement that the ver- 


* New York [S. A., but copyright, 1922, E. P. Dutton & Co.], p. 167. 
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sion of Yorick’s Love in which Barrett often appeared was made 
by Howells, how could Howells have made it “for him [Barrett|” 
when it had already been staged by Daly with Louis James as 
Yorick, and with the simple title Yorick? Is it true, as we should 
infer from Daly’s account, that Barrett did get from Daly the right 
to produce it in certain places, and that his reverence for Shake- 
speare made him substitute in his acting version Thomas Heywood 
as the manager, thus making a still further departure from the 
original ? 

Mr. Otis Skinner was long a member of Lawrence Barrett's 
company and was cast in the role of Edmund to play up to Barrett's 
Yorick in this drama. When he kindly granted me an interview 
(early in January, 1924,) Mr. Skinner was unable to find a copy of 
the theater bill for the first time that Barrett performed the play. 
Mr. Skinner thinks that probably as early as 1876, and at least as 
early as 1879, Barrett played Yorick’s Love, and when he did he 
announced it as follows (we copy from a later theater bill): 
“The play will be a translation and adaptation from the Spanish of 
Estebanez [sic] by W. D. Howells, Esq., called Yorick’s Love.” 
In 1881, Louis James joined the company and took the role of Wal- 
ton. Mr. Skinner assures me that in the Howells version (which 
they used), Shakespeare did not appear, and in the last scene Yorick 
(Barrett) killed Edmund (Skinner) and then knelt over the corpse 
and in wild rage mouthed out the last lines of the play. 

This ending is very different from that described by Daly as 
being the ending of the version staged by his brother. It is also 
very different from the original, wherein the last speech is made by 
Shakespeare, who announces the killing of Edmund as an accident, 
due to Yorick’s losing himself too thoroughly in his rdle, and in- 
forms the audience that Walton has just been found dead in the 
street as the result of a duel. 

From these conflicting accounts (which nevertheless agree in 
certain important details) we are forced to conclude that there were 
two different American versions, whatever may have been their 
relationship to each other, if indeed they were at all related, as seems 
doubtful. But as neither of them has ever been published, so far 
as I can learn, we can not make a closer comparison of them. 

Mr. John Drew, president of The Players, assures me that 
Augustin Daly himself made the version of Yorick that he staged 
December 5, 1874. 
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In answer to a letter of inquiry, Miss Mildred Howells graciously 
informs me that her father had nothing to do with the Daly version 
of A New Play; but that he made for Lawrence Barrett a transla- 
tion thereof called Yorick’s Love. Miss Howells has no copy of her 
father’s translation. Rumor (from other sources) says that the 
manuscript of it is probably in the library of the Barrett family. 

Continuing her kindness, Miss Howells quotes at some length 
from a letter of her father to John Hay. From this letter, for 
obvious reasons, I am not at liberty to quote directly; but from its 
contents several things seem evident. In the first place, Mr. Howells 
seems not to have known of a complete copy of the Spanish original, 
since he asks Mr. Hay if the last act had a second part in which the 
characters of the play and the play-within-the-play became identical, 
and whether the play did or did not end with a speech by Yorick. 
He also expresses his satisfaction at Shakespeare’s having been kept 
out, whereas Shakespeare, as has already been pointed out, not only 
was not left out of the original, but is one of its most telling and 
impressive roles, and actually makes the closing speech. 

In the second place, Mr. Howells seems to have known of Daly’s 
version, but not to have known the version itself, for if he had known 
it he would have been struck by the differences between it and his 
own version; the questions he asked of Mr. Hay would have been 
answered ; he would have been forced to become acquainted with a 
more complete copy of the original, and he would have seen that in 
several important points the Daly version is more in harmony with 
the original than his own, despite the fact that Daly’s version has 
Yorick die instead of having him kill Edmund. This would have 
modified somewhat Mr. Howells’ claim ‘that Daly’s version was not 
Estébanez, but a mere stage tradition. It is interesting to note in 
passing that none of those who were so intimately and so affection- 
ately concerned with these two American versions seems to have 
known the real name of the Spanish author of the original. 

To conclude, then, there were two American versions, both of 
them adaptations that took many liberties with the original. The 
first of these versions was made by Augustin Daly and was per- 
formed as Yorick by his own company in his Fifth Avenue Theater. 
Lawrence Barrett seems not to have secured the rights to the Daly 
version, since he secured from Mr. William Dean Howells a different 
version, called Yorick’s Love, whigh was made for him, and which 
for many years formed part of his repertoire. 
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Much of this discussion would have been unnecessary if | had 
ever been able to find a copy of each of these American versions. 
But up to this writing | have been unsuccessful. A translation that 
tried to take no liberties with the text (even turning the verse- 
passages of the play within the play into corresponding English 
verse) was published by The Hispanic Society of America under 
the title .4 New Drama. 


Joux DD. Firz-Geracp 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 














ALGUNOS ESCRITORES CONTEMPORANEOS DE 
MEXICO 


(Alocucién leida en Richmond, Virginia, el 29 de noviembre de 1923) 


Si es cierto que todas las grandes reformas politicas de la historia 
han sido precedidas por una intensa actividad literaria, la Revolucion 
Francesa siendo el mas conspicuo ejemplo de nuestros dias, México 
no ha sido una excepcion a la regla general. El actual sacudimiento 
politico tuvo sus antecedentes no solo en las condiciones sociales y 
economicas del pais, sino tambien en la vigorosa diseminacion de 
ideas y credos politicos. En 1910 México contaba con un brillante 
grupo de entusiastas escritores. Entre estos habia poetas como 
Luis G. Urbina, Salvador Diaz Miron y Amado Nervo; novelistas 
como Manuel Sanchez Marmol, Victoriano Salvado Alvarez, Federico 
Gamboa y Rafael Delgado; historiadores como Genaro Garcia; y 
oradores como Jesus Urueta. Podria con facilidad prolongar esta 
lista, pero el tiempo de que dispongo no me lo permite. Todos estos 
escritores son de reconocido mérito y se hallaban en aquel entonces 
unos en la flor y otros en la madurez de sus facultades. 

México, no obstante la encarnecida lucha fratricida que ha des- 
trozado sus mejores elementos y sembrado de escombros fatidicos por 
mas de diez afios a ese pais bello y encantador cual minguno en la 
tierra, cuenta alin con un grupo de escritores verdaderamente notables. 
Muchos de aquellos que en 1910 columbraban en el campo de las 
letras han madurado con los afos, otros han sido arrebatados por 
la implacable cegadora del destino, dejando una estela luminosa 
cuya brillantez adquiere cada dia nuevos fulgores, mientras que 
los que entonces eran esperanzas que apenas despertaban, hoy son 
seguras glorias de su patria. 

Pero mi tema hoy no es discutir la produccion literaria contem- 
poranea de México que seria obra mayor a mis cortos alcances y 
pocas fuerzas, sino el tratar de daros una idea aunque débil y vaga 
del caracter de ella, y para ello me he visto obligado a seleccionar, 
aunque con dificultad, tres figuras que en mi concepto sintetizan el 
espiritu de su época. Otros tal vez no habrian escogido estos tres, 
y muchos tal vez difieran conmigo en que sean los mas caracteristicos, 
pero para mi ellos representan el espiritu de los escritores contem 
poraneos de México. 
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IX] primero de quien hablaré es el erudito maestro y critico, el Lic. 
Don Justo Sierra, genio fecundo y versatil que en su inmensa labor 
tocd todos los ramos de la literatura y en todos obtuvo merecidas 
palmas. Fué no solo novelista sino poeta, dramaturgo y critico 
literario. Cultivé con esmero todas las formas de la poesia, tanto 
la lirica como la épica y atin la filosdofica, y su estilo sencillo pero de 
una pureza clasica tiene todos los encantos de los antiguos maestros. 
Esta gran figura que se destaca cual coloso en el brillante grupo de 
escritores mexicanos nacido en Campeche el dia 26 de enero de 1848, 
ano de tristes recuerdos para su patria. Borrascosa fué la época de 
su juventud durante la cual se llevé a cabo la separacion del estado 
y la iglesia y el establecimiento de las Leyes de Reforma, mientras 
que el fugitivo imperio del desdichado Maximiliano se hundia para 
siempre y el sol de la soberania nacional se alzaba con mayor fuerza 
y esplendor. Sus padres le dieron una esmerada educacion y en 
1871 Don Justo Sierra, a la edad de 23 ajios, recibia el titulo de 
abogado. Hombre de ambiciones, lleno de energias y dotado de un 
cerebro privilegiado, no tard6 en arrancar a la gloria triunfos, 
primero en la vida politica y después en las letras. 

Fué diputado de la Union, magistrado de la Primera Corte de 
Justicia, profesor de historia en la Escuela Nacional Preparatoria, 
académico de la lengua, y secretario de Instruccion Publica y Bellas 
Artes. Murio en Madrid el 13 de septiembre de 1912, gozando de 
una reputacion envidiable. Sus obras incluyen novelas, cuentos, 
poesias, dramas, discursos y estudios criticos y sociologicos, todos 
los cuales manifiestan una actividad intensa, una erudicion vasta y 
profunda, y una dedicacién al trabajo verdaderamente asombrosa. 
Tipifica el multiple interés de su época y la actividad casi increible de 
sus contemporaneos. Fué también el que reorganizé la Universidad 
Nacional. 

Pasaré a discutir al mas insigne poeta mexicano de nuestros dias, 
la figura mas imponente en toda la América espafiola después de 
Rubén Dario, al poeta delicado por excelencia, de emociones pro- 
fundas y sutiles, de armonias suaves y cadenciosas, llenas de dulzura 
y encanto, Amado Nervo. Este céelebre paladin de las letras nacido 
en Tepic el 27 de agosto de 1870 de padres medianamente 
acomodados. Su nifiez se deslizo en apacible quietud y serenidad 
que dejaron indelebles trazas en el impresionable animo del poeta. 
Su padre era un hombre de justicia, un ejemplar perfecto del hombre 
de bien, su madre una mujer carifiosa y tierna que de vez en cuando 
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y casi a hurtadillas escribia versos. Pudiera decirse, pues, que el 
joven bardo heredo su caracter recto y el temperamento poético de 
sus padres. 

De su pueblo natal paso a Jacona, pequefia aldea que parece 
dormir a la sombra protectora del vetusto monasterio Franciscano. 
Aqui su inclinacién natural al misticismo no solo se arraigié, sino 
que se desarrollé bajo el ambiente monastico y la vida retraida del 
claustro casi convirtid en ascético al melancdlico y contemplativo 
poeta. Fué estudiante aventajado, serio en su proposito, incansable 
en sus estudios, avido del saber. Tal vez hubiera profesado si no 
hubiese despertado en su alma cierta duda como resultado de su 
intensa lectura en la biblioteca, de la cual era uno de los encargados. 
Pero el seminario le estampo un misticismo y una melancolia que 
nunca le dejaron y que forman los caracteristicos mas prominentes de 
su obra literaria. 

Despues de haber pasado algunos afos en Jacona, abandono el 
seminario para entrar en la vida social. Naturalmente, con una 
educacion rica en las humanidades, se dedic6é al periodismo e hizo 
su primer debut en uno de los diarios de Mazatlan, puerto de la costa 
occidental. Aqui aparecieron sus primeros versos y sus primeras 
prosas que no tardaron en llamar la atencion. Pasaron algunos afios 
y la atencion se convirtid en aprobacion general y admiracién. Las 
prosas unciosas y los versos peregrinos fueron acogidos con entusi- 
asmo y. el joven poeta sintid la exaltacién de los primeros triunfos 
y el impulso de una loable ambicion. 

Decidio ir a la capital, y en 1894 llegaba a la metropoli resuelto 
a probar fortuna en este nuevo campo de actividades. La lucha por 
el merecido reconocimiento si es cierto que no fué larga si fue ruda. 
El poeta paso horas de angustia y de amargura, tuvo a veces que 
abandonar la musa de su arte por trabajos mas burdos, pero al fin, 
triunfé. Los diarios y revistas solicitaron su cooperacion, el publico 
le acogio y aciamd, y su reputacién qued6é sentada. Su fama crecio 
en pocos afios y fué enviado a Europa en mision periodista. 

Por cinco afios vivid en el viejo mundo, vagando por Italia y 
Francia, enriqueciendo su alma de poeta, penetrandose de delicadas 
melodias, estableciendo amistades literarias con sus compatriotas 
latino-americanos, y puliendo sin descanso su estilo. Entonces fue 
cuando broto de su pluma una serie de poemas inspirados por la mano 
de Dios en la naturaleza y ese espiritu de Hermandad universal que su 
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sensible alma mistica parecia presentir, tales como “La Hermana 
Agua” y “El Compadre Viento.” 

Cuando regreso a México ya era el artista consumado, el poeta 
seguro de su musa, que en la ausencia de su patria habia desarrollado 
su talento natural y acrecentado, si posible fuera, su amor para la 
tierra madre. En estos afios se didicé a servir a la patria. [ue 
catedratico de lengua castellana en la Escuela Preparatoria, estudio 
las condiciones de la instruccion publica, se preocupo particularmente 
por la ensefianza de la nifiez, ¥ escribid poemas patriotas tales como 
“Raza de Bronce,” “Canto a Morelos,” “Canto a los Nifos Martires” 
y muchos otros en un estilo que marca una nueva era en esta clase 
dle composiciones y que pone a relieve el hondo y vibrante patriotismo 
del poeta. En 1905 fue enviado en comision diplomatica a Espatia 
donde con caracter de secretario sirvid a su patria por 13 afios sin 
dejar por esto de perseguir sus inclinaciones literarias, pues fué esta 
ia mas fecunda época del poeta saliendo a luz seis u ocho libros que 
establecieron su reputacion en Espafia y tuvieron sonoro eco en toda 
la América espafiola. Regresd a México en 1918 y después de una 
estancia cortisima volvid a partir en su ultima misién diplomatica a 
la Argentina y el Uruguay donde murié el 24 de mayo de 1919, 
sirviendo a la patria que habia amado con obsesion y llevando a la 
América espafiola un mensaje de armonia, de amistad y de amor. 

Su muerte fué la iniciacion del apogeo de su gloria. La noticia 
cayo sobre toda la América latina como doloroso latigazo, y de todos 
los paises de habla espafiola se levanto una honda sonora de profundo 
dolor por la perdida irreparable, de simpatia para la patria, de 
sincera admiraciOn para el poeta y de elogio par su obra. En lo 
particular Amado Nervo es una de las figuras mas notables por su 
rectitud, su amor al projimo, su inagotable sed de hacer el bien, y su 
simpatia por la humanidad entera. Fué un mistico candido en 
nuestra era de materialismo, un amante de lo bello y de lo ideal en 
nuestra época tan falta de ilusiones. Simboliza al alma de la 
América latina que renace llena de ilusiones, de fé y de esperanza. 
Con razon ha sido llamado “el mistico de expectacion.” 

Su obra se caracteriza por la diafanidad de la emocion y el 
pensamiento, por la sonoridad de su melodia encantadora, por la 
sencillez de su pulido estilo. Entre sus obras en verso se encuentran 
“Perlas Negras,” “Misticas,” “Elevacion,” “Lira Heroica,” “Flores 
del Camino,” y “Los Jardines Interiores ;” en prosa “Pascual Agui- 
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lera,” “El Bachiller,” “Almas que Pasan,” y “Ellos” asi como muchas 
otras que seria largo enumerar. 

Y veo que llevado por el entusiasmo, he hablado ya mas del 
tiempo que se me ha asignado. Permitidme, pues, que antes de 
terminar afiada unas cuantas palabras sobre Don Federico Gamboa, 
el novelista y diplomatico contemporaneo. Este escritor que reciente- 
mente fue catedratidco de la Universidad Nacional, nacio el 22 de 
diciembre de 1864. Desde muy joven sintid especial inclinacion por 
las letras y empezo escribiendo en los diarios y revistas. Un observa- 
dor minucioso, un estudiante de los diferentes medios sociales, sus 
articulos primero y luego sus novelas Ilamaron la atencién por la 
fidelidad con que pinta los tipos nacionales y la emocion sincera, si 
un tanto amarga, que siempre apunta en sus obras. Como Amado 
Nervo entro en la diplomacia y fue representante en Espafia y en 
este pais durante la administracion de Woodrow Wilson y sus notas 
llamadas gamboinas son modelo en su clase. 

Kn Espafia su obra fué reconocida y recibid tal aprobacion que 
fue nombrado miembro correspondiente de la Real Academia. Sus 
novelas, especialmente las ultimas, muestran una tendencia de parte 
del autor de analizar los problemas sociales de su patria. “Suprema 
Ley,” ‘““Metamorfosis,” “Mancha que Limpia,” y “Santa” son buenos 
ejemplos. En todas ellas se trasluce un intimo conocimiento de los 
medios sociales, de su sicologia y de sus tipos, y un sentido de 
penetrante observacion que le hace ver todos los detalles en su 
relativa importancia. Su estilo es de palabra facil, de rico colorido, 
de delicada emocion, y de una amargura irdnica que parece dar al 
conjunto un leve tinte de desilusion. Su obra es nacional y como 
tal tipica. Se ha preocupado de temas sociales y ha hecho una labor 
meritoria. 

Si en estos apuntes laconicos he logrado daros una idea de la 
obra literaria contemporanea de México, si he logrado despertar 
vuestro interés por conocer mas intimamente sus tesoros, si he logrado 
ensanchar vuestro horizonte literario y vuestra concepcion de nues- 
tros vecinos mas immediatos al sur, me sentiré mas que recompensado 
por mis afanes y diré como dijo el poeta: 

“Sabed que no soy yo, 
“Son ellos que os hablan en su inquieto afan.” 
C. E. CAsTANEDA 


CoLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MAry 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 











SANTILLANA DEL MAR 


“hay una villa singular, famosa 
en los anales de la historia y 
de la fabula, reliquia venerable 
de la Espafia vieja, lugar de 
poesia y de reposo que se llama 
Santillana del Mar.” 

Ricardo Leon, Casta de Hidalgos. 


Hidden in the fertile vales of Santander, there lies many a 
slumbering village, scarce changed since those medieval days when 
this region formed a part of Old Castile. Such is Santillana del Mar. 
A highway shaded by poplars and leafy plane trees leads to the shrine 
of Santa Juliana, for in the ancient collegiate church of this quaint 
village, the martyred virgin, patron saint of the Asturias, lies buried, 
a circumstance to which it owes name and origin. This picturesque 
highway which leads to Santillana winds through ‘clover-scented 
fields, green slopes patched with squares of yellow maize, or at times 
a stretch of fern-banked woodland. Well might these fields and 
fresh-blooming hedges serve as setting for some pastoral idyl or 
rustic eclogue. And who more fitting interpreters of the bucolic 
verses than the diminutive “vaquero” who is here seen tending his 
flock, or the “segadores” who swing their scythes over the tall green 
blade, or lustily chant from a near-by crest the plaintive strains of a 
mountain ballad. 

Indeed, these smiling vales in which medieval Santillana lies 
enshrined have not failed to inspire a lyric muse. Lord of this village 
in feudal times was a poet who well might be called one of the fore- 
most of his century. Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, the author of “can- 
tares and decires” and of those delicious serranillas which evoke the 
wild fragrance of these mountain vales, was the first marqués of 
Santillana. Prosperous and powerful was the town in the days when 
John II bestowed this title upon his warrior and diplomat. The 
romanesque church which has been powdered by many a mountain 
mist since those days of civil strife and courtly intrigue, was then the 
seat of a powerful abbotship, whose jurisdiction extended to the 
shores of the distant sea. Plumed knights and black-robed prelates 
then trod these rough cobblestone streets, as did also in fancy, if not 
in fact, that renowned picaro Gil Blas, who, however, early forsook 
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his native town to launch forth on a career of varied fortune. And 
while the venerable senorial mansions over whose portals repose 
ponderous, boldly chiseled escutcheons, bear witness to the many 
illustrious families who once dwelt in Santillana, there is many a 
squalid urchin in the streets today who might well serve as worthy 
descendant of such a rogue. Vulgar commoner though he was, he has 
nevertheless brought no less fame to Santillana than her noble sons 
of untainted lineage. And many another there must have been of the 
stuff of Gil Blas of Santillana to provoke the scenes of enmity and 
party strife which made turbulent the medieval annals of this village. 
Little does the shady grove called Campo de Revolgo, which lies just 
beyond the entrance of Santillana, suggest the battles which were 
once waged here between the sturdy vassals and their over-lords, and 
from which the good marqués himself was not exempt, as the chron- 
icles relate. 

But at times more remote than those which witnessed the agitated 
scenes of John II’s reign, Santillana had figured in the history of 
Castile. The predecessors of this monarch, less noteworthy than he 
as patrons of the arts and letters though more powerful as rulers, had 
contributed to the growth of Santillana by heaping benefices upon her 
abbotship. Such was the flourishing state of this diocese at the end 
of the twelfth century that the rude sanctuary of Santa Juliana was 
then replaced by a romanesque temple, sumptuous for the remote 
times in which it was erected. It stands today as one of the purest 
examples of the monastic architecture which invaded the north of 
Spain with the monks of Cluny. When contrasted with the elegant 
and ethereal forms of the Gothic cathedral to which they gave rise, 
these romanesque churches seem crude and imperfect. Nevertheless 
they were well adapted to the warlike times in which they flourished, 
and, despite simplicity of workmanship, possess a naive charm which 
is lacking in more elaborate structures. In the colegiata of Santillana, 
the rich fantasy of the romanesque artisan has been lavishly dis- 
played in the curious sculptures which adorn its columns. The 
entrance portal is rather the worse for winds and rain, although the 
apostolic figures, in spite of their sadly mutilated forms, still proclaim 
with dignified mien the sanctity of the edifice. It is chiefly in the 
sculptured columns in the interior of the church and in the arcades of 
the solitary cloister.—beneath which rest many an illustrious hidalgo 
and pious abbot, though the worn epitaphs scarce distinguish which 
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is which,—that one can admire the careless grace with which these 
pious artists mingled unwittingly the profane and the sacred, the 
grotesque and the symbolical. It is here that one can find chronicled, 
if he cares to decipher them, many a custom which existed in San- 
tillana and the valleys around, and many a fable which served to 
edify these rugged mountain-folk who flocked to pay homage to the 
martyred virgin, Juliana. 

In the dim recesses of the nave lies the stone sarcophagus of the 
saint. Fragile body indeed, to harbor such an ardent faith and 
indomitable spirit, is this slim-waisted maiden who sleeps serenely in 
stone effigy over the tomb. In her left hand she clasps the chain which 
holds prisoner at her feet the crouching dragon, symbol of tempta- 
tion conquered. And there in the altarpiece near-by can be seen, 
depicted in tones dulled by age and the fumes of generations of wax 
candles, scenes of the life of Santa Juliana. The work of an unknown 
llemish painter is this Gothic retablo, framed in its dull gold 
traceries, and perhaps a gift of the marqués himself. For if one 
scrutinizes carefully the lower panels of the painting, he may discern 
the features and knightly form of one “de mediana estatura, hermoso 
de rostro y bien proporcionado de miembros,” as was the “marqués 
de los proverbios.”” So did many a painter in those days perpetuate 
the memory of a pious donor. 

On the summit of a near-by crest, dominating the leaning walls 
of the colegiata, stands a ruined mansion which tradition, scarce 
trustworthy, to be sure, but none the less poetic, reputes to be that of 
the marqués. Here, at early dusk, when the low-lying fog enveloped 
the vales of Santillana, the vesper chimes of the church, transcending 
the muffled murmur of the village below, might have summoned him 
to pious revery, to meditation on the futility of this passing life and 
on the glories of that to come, voiced in sublime elegy by his con- 
temporary, Jorge Manrique. However, it is probable that Inigo 
Lopez de Mendoza seldom visited this, his country villa. For he was 
lot only marqués of Santillana, but also lord of Hita y Buitrago, 
and count of the Real de Manzanares, where he had more sumptuous 
dwellings befitting his station as one of the most powerful nobles of 
his time. It was in his palace of Guadalajara that he mused on the 
poetry of Dante and Petrarch, relaxing from those political and mili- 
tary pursuits which occupied most of his time. And perhaps when 
there, amid the rugged plains of Castile, he would recall the idyllic 
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charm of the vales of Santillana, her rustic maids and bramble- 
hedged lanes, moist with morning dew, and sing as a troubadour 
of old, 


Moza tan fermosa 
non vi en la frontera, 
como una vaquera 

de la Finojosa. 


Faziendo la via 
de Calatravenio 

a Santa Maria, 
vencido del sueiio, 
por tierra fragosa 
perdi la carrera, 
do vi la vaquera 
de la Finojosa. 


En un verde prado 
de rosas e flores, 
guardando ganado 
con otros pastores, 
la vi tan graciosa 
que apenas creyera 
que fuese vaquera 
de la Finojosa. 


Non creo las rosas 

de la primavera 

sean tan fermosas 
nin de tal manera, | 
fablando sin glosa, 

si antes supiera 

de aquella vaquera 
de la Finojosa. 4 


Non tanto mirara ; 
su mucha beldad q 
porque me dexara 

en mi libertad. 

mas dixe: “Donosa, 

(por saber quien era) 

zgaquella vaquera 

de la Finojosa ?” 


Bien como riendo, 
dijo: “Bien vengades, 
que ya bien entiendo 
lo que demandades : 
non es desseosa 

de amar, nin lo espera, 
aquessa vaquera 

de la Finojosa. 


The passing centuries which have intervened since the days of 
John IT have dealt lightly with Santillana. The bloom of green hedges 
and clover fields which encircle the slumbering village has pene- 
trated within its walls to arrest the disfiguring work of time. The 
poetry of flower-trailed balconies plays about these old dwellings. 
Sunlit vistas of fields beyond soften the contours of ruined convent 
walls. Buff-colored fowl strut with regal air about the abandoned 
plaza, and oxen, whose tawny flanks quite fill the narrow passage left | 
beneath widely projecting and curiously carved eaves, share with | 
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them the lordship of this feudal domain. But Santillana sleeps on. 
heedless of the years which have elapsed since her days of glory, and 
of the changes which those years have wrought. Enveloped in the 
mists which bring the blooms to her balconies and moss to her yel- 
lowed walls, she heeds not time. Poet and layman who penetrate 
within her precincts would fain discover the secret of this charmed 
sleep, but when questioned, the ponderous escutcheons only smile 
enigmatically and the bells from the tower of the old colegiata echo 
their metallic chimes in muffled tones. 
ANNA KRAUSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 

















VIAJES POR ESPANA 
IX. NUMANCIA 


El viaje de Valladolid a Soria es tan penoso cuanto interesante. 
Sale uno de Valladolid por la tarde en el ferrocarril Valladolid- 
Zaragoza-Barcelona, y a media noche se apea en un destartalado 
pueblucho, llamado Coscurita. Alli duerme uno unas seis horas en 
una mala posada para ser despertado a las seis de la mafiana a beber 
una taza de café igualmente malo, porque a las siete sale un tren 
mixto, que quiere decir de mala muerte, con rumbo a la capital de 
“ese pueblo soriano,” famoso en la historia y en la leyenda. Pasa uno 
por varios pueblecitos y caserios cuyos habitantes despiertan en las 
tempranas horas de la mafiana con el tafier de las campanas de sus 
iglesias. Al pasar por el pueblo de Almazan el ruido de las campanas 
que tafian a clamor de media docena de iglesias me produjo una 
impresion verdaderamente estrafia. Pocas gentes andaban a esas 
horas por las calles de este petrificado pueblo castellano, que todavia 
conserva su caracter de poblacién fronteriza entre Castilla y Moreria, 
y los clamores de Ias campanas evocaban en mi recuerdos de tiempos 
pasados, y que se convertian en una serie no interrumpida de 
emociones placenteras. 

Yo iba a Soria a recoger cuentos, tradiciones, leyendas y romances 
antiguos. Esta region castellana era poco conocida por los folkloristas 
y, ademas, era segtin noticias uno de los lugares de Espafia donde 
esta mas arraigada la tradicién. No estabamos engafiados. La 
cosecha era alli tan abundante que apenas tenia tiempo para copiar lo 
mas selecto de lo que se me contaba, cuentos, leyendas y romances. 
Recorri a pie varios pueblos sorianos, recogiendo en todos ellos 
materiales abundantes para el folklore, y hasta teniendo la osadia de 
pasar un dia y una noche en el histérico pueblo de Calatafiazor, el 
para mi‘encantador e inolvidable Calatafiazor, que anda todavia en los 
cantares de las gentes de la comarca, 

“En Calatafiazor 
perdio la batalla y el tambor 
el rey Almanzor,” 


y donde yo perdi no la batalla ni el tambor sino el suefio. Si, lec- 
tores mios, perdi el suefio ; pues tuve la infeliz suerte de querer dormir 
en una habitacién sin ventanas donde no se podia respirar. Pero no 
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importa. De Calataiazor sali con varios Gerineldos, amén de varios 
cuentos, y por tan valiosa cosecha estoy dispuesto a pasar no una sino 
varias noches sin dormir, mal le pese a Sancho Panza, que loaba sobre 
todas las cosas al inventor del suefio. 

La ciudad de Soria, capital de la provincia castellana del mismo 
nombre nada tiene de particular. Esa una ciudad castellana de 
antiguo y noble abolengo que tiene sus iglesias y monumentos viejos, 
su famosa ermita de San Saturio, etc., etc. Pero de mucho mas 
interés para nosotros es la inmortal Numancia, la ciudad celtibera, 
cuyas ruinas se pueden ver a unos siete kilometros de Soria. 

Yo hice el viajecito de Soria a Numancia a pie una tarde del mes 
de septiembre. Pasé toda la tarde examinando las excavaciones que 
procedian lentamente, enriqueciendo de dia en dia el famoso Museo 
Numantino de Soria con sus bellas piezas de alfareria, armas y otros 
articulos iberos y romanos de la ciudad antigua. La ciudad entera 
con sus calles, murallas decaidas, templos, fortalezas y pozos ha sido 
excavada, gracias a la obra de alemanes y espafioles, y presenciando 
las excavaciones y examinando los planos que se han preparado paso 
a paso con los progresos de las excavaciones tenemos ahora una idea 
muy adecuada de como era la ciudad celtibera que por tantos afios 
resistid los ejércitos invasores de la nacidn mas poderosa de la 
antiguedad. Por encima se han descubierto las ruinas de la ciudad 
romana, edificada después de la destruccion de Numancia, y mas 
abajo se han descubierto los escombros, las cenizas, los cadaveres de 
la orgullosa ciudad celtibera. 

Al pasearme por las calles desiertas de esta ciudad-fortaleza, que 
era la capital y centro de una federacion de ciudades y pueblos cel- 
tiberos, pensaba yo en las heroicidades de este pueblo valeroso e 
intrépido que desaparecid para siempre, dejando solo uno de los 
ejemplos mas gloriosos que registran los anales de la historia de la 
bravura de un pueblo que sabe defender a su patria hasta la muerte. 

La ciudad de Numancia estaba situada en un alto cerro,“Ilamado 
ahora el Cerro de Garray, que dominaba un vasto y riquisimo 
territorio a la redonda. Protegidos en su montafia defendida por el 
rio Duero de un lado y el riachuelo Merdancho de otro, con una sola 
via para ascender, en una fortaleza casi inexpugnable, estos aguerridos 
numantinos hicieron temblar a la poderosa Roma y repetidas veces 
destruyeron los ejércitos que los romanos enviaban a subyugarlos. 
Durante los aftos 142-132 A. J., Numancia fué el terror de Roma y 
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con sobrada razon llegé a considerarla Cicerén una de las dos mas 
poderosas enemigas de Roma, la una Numancia la otra Cartago: 


“Sit Scipio ille clarus, cuius consilio atque virtute Hanibal in 
Africam redire atque Italia decedere coactus est ; ornetur alter eximia 
laude Africanus, qui duas urbes huic imperio infestissimas, Kar- 
thaginem Numantiamque, delevit; . . . ” [Jn Catalinam, IV, 10.] 


El primer ejército que envid Roma con el propdsito definitivo de 
vencer a los numantinos iba capitaneado por el consul Quintus Pom- 
peius Aulus. Atacé a Numancia dos veces, en el afio 141 y en el ano 
140 A. J., y las dos veces los numantinos destrozaron sus legiones. 
Viene después otro consul romano, Hostilius Mancinus, que no res- 
peta los tratados hechos después de las derrotas sufridas por el consul 
anterior, y ataca de nuevo a Numancia, sufriendo un desastre de tal 
magnitud que Roma qued6é completamente humillada y aterrada. 
Terminan las campajias de este consul con la retirada vergonzosa de 
veinte mil soldados romanos del territorio de los indémitos numan- 
tinos y un tratado todavia mas vergonzoso para Roma en el afio 138 
A.J. Pero la orgullosa Roma, que después de tres largas y crueles 
guerras acababa de vencer a Cartago, reduciendo la ciudad car- 
taginesa a cenizas para siempre, no podia doblar la cerviz ante la que 
ahora se habia convertido en un enemigo poderosisimo y mortal, 
Numancia. Humillada, aterrorizada e indignada, Roma envia a otro 
aguerrido general, el consul Marcus Emilius Lepidus, para dar fin a 
esta guerra. Atacan los romanos primero a Pallantia, ciudad aliada 
de los numantinos y son de nuevo derrotados. Esto ocurrié en el 
ano 136 A.J. El afio siguiente el consul Quintus Calpurnius Pison 
emprende de nuevo la guerra, pero apenas llega a atacar las ciudades 
confederadas de Numancia y nada consigue. 

Por fin Roma se prepara para una guerra cruel y sangrienta. La 
guerra contra Numancia era ya la vergtienza de Roma y el Senado 
se decidié a darle el golpe de muerte. Se prepara un ejército poderoso 
y se nombra general en jefe a Publius Cornelius Scipio Emilianus, 
nieto adoptivo del famoso general que habia vencido a Cartago, Scipio 
Africanus. Con sesenta mil hombres, segun cuenta la historia, llega a 
Numancia, esteblace el bloqueo y se decide a tomar la ciudad por 
medio del hambre. A los ochos meses, los numantinos, atacados por 
el hambre, se deciden a hacer el sacrificio supremo por su patria. Se 
deciden a capitular de una manera honrosa. Pero negada una capitu- 
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lacidn con honor, los numantinos salen de sus murallas sitiadas, 
donde el hambre acababa con las gentes, atacan al ejército sitiador, 
luchan con singular valor y mueren defendiendo a su patria. Su 
ciudad la habian incendiado, y el general romano, aunque vencedor, 
quedo aterrado al ver la heroicidad de aquellos hombres hambrientos 
que daban el ultimo soplo de vida por defender su patria. 

Y de esta manera termina una de las paginas mas gloriosas de la 
defensa de un pueblo que no quiere rendirse ante el vencedor. 
Numancia, la noble, la heroica, la brava, murié en el campo de honor, 
pero su espiritu vive en el corazén de todo hombre que estima la 
honra y la independencia mas que la vida. Y el alma de Numancia 
vive atin en tierras sorianas, en tierras castellanas, en tierras espafio- 
las. Los caudillos celtiberos, aquellos héroes numantinos que 
prefirieron morir luchando en defensa de sus hogares no han muerto 
para Espafia. Numancia es y sera siempre para los Espafioles el 
simbolo de la lealtad acrisolada, del heroismo patrio, del indomable 
espiritu de independencia que han salvado a Espafia en las Navas de 
Tolosa, en San Quintin, en Lepanto, en Trafalgar y en Zaragoza. 

Cuando uno visita las ruinas de la gloriosa Numancia se le vienen 
a la memoria todos esos recuerdos historicos. Y al abandonar yo un 
dia las tierras sorianas pensaba en la rica cosecha de cuentos y 
romances recogidos en la provincia y en muchas otras cosas, pero a 
cada momento se me venian a la memoria los primeros versos del 
antiguo Romance de como Cipion destruyé a Numancia: 


Enojada estaba Roma de ese pueblo Soriano : 

envia, que le castigue, a Cipion el Africano. 

Sabiendo los de Numancia que en Espaifia habia llegado, 
con esfuerzo varonil lo esperan en el campo. 

A los primeros encuentros Cipion se ha retirado; 

mas volviendo a la batalla reciamente ha peleado. 


AvurELIO M. Espinosa 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

















EL PATOLAS 


Conocidos son de todos los hispanéfilos los nombres de Blasco Ibanez, 
de Benavente, de Cajal, de Galdés, de Sorolla, de Primo de Rivera. No 
cometeré yo la torpeza de descubrirlos aqui. Muy traidos y Ilevados, éstos 
y otros nombres de espafioles ilustres gozan en América de tal popularidad 
que no se comprenden mucho las jeremiadas de los que se lamentan cada 
juevas y cada martes del gran desconocimiento en que se tiene a Espafia. 

Mi propdésito hoy no es hablaros de Cervantes, del Cardenal Cisneros, 
ni del Gran Capitan Gonzalo de Cérdoba; mi propdsito es presentaros a un 
personaje humilde. Richepin es en Francia el poeta de los miserables, de los 
desheredados, de los andrajosos. Permitidme que hoy sea yo un poco el 
Richepin espanol. Y no os asustéis, porque no voy a poneros la miseria, en 
verso. Prosa, prosa,.... 

No puedo creer en la sinceridad de los que protestan de la fama de 
bullangueros, intemperantes, fanaticos, holgazanes, bebedores y pendencieros 
que tenemos los espafioles, ni en la seriedad de los que se lamentan de 
encontrar en los Estados Unidos personas que ignoran a punto fijo el numero 
de litros de agua que arrojaria un aforo del Manzanares. Por mi parte 
cuando vea que en Espafia saben quien es Lincoln censuraré a los americanos 
la ignorancia en que estan respecto a quien era Pi y Margall. Y cuando sepa 
que en Espafia no queda ya nadie capaz de confundir el Misisipi con el 
Uruguay o el Amazonas trinaré contra los que se figuran que el Manzanares 
es caudaloso y navegable. Y cuando no queden ya espafioles que identifiquen 
los Estados Unidos con Jeffries o Dempsey me indignaré yo de que haya ameri- 
canos para quienes Machaquito sea la mejor representacién de Espajfia. 

La verdad es que estas lamentaciones son tan chuscas como candidas. 
Que un americano nos pregunte intrigado si se conoce el teléfono en Espaiia 
nada prueba ni en nada debe eso alarmarnos. El desconocimiento del pais 
vecino 0 amigo es una fruta que prospera en todos los paises y bajo todos 
los climas. Quien ha viajado ha podido observar esta verdad en trenes, 
barcos y hoteles. Francés era aquel buen sefor, amigo de La Fontaine, que 
confundié el Pireo con un hombre, y americano, francés, ruso o espafiol 
puede ser quien confunda Napoleén con Mahoma. 

En todo caso soy yo quien protesto de los que reniegan de Espafia y la 
niegan porque hay en ella chulos, y toreros, y mendigos, y dolor, y abandono, 
y hambre. Todo eso y mas engendra la pobreza; y que Espafia es tan pobre 
como pobre era D. Quijote y como pobre era Cervantes es cosa que no 
necesita demostracién. Tanto peor para quien necesite haber nacido en un 
pais rico y poderoso para no avergonzarse de su patria. 

Recordamos los dias en que la colosal Alemania asombraba al mundo. 
Entonces ser aleman era una gloria. ;Cuantas veces habiamos tenido que 
responder destempladamente a algun aleman ridiculo que pretendia anona- 
darnos con su orgulloso: “Ich bin deutsch!” Ahora el aleman que tiene 
que declarar su nacionalidad se atosiga al ir a hablar. 

No asi nosotros: espafioles somos y espafioles nos declaramos renun- 
ciando a la pretension de presentar a nuestra madre revocada y enjalbegada. 
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Que en Espaiia hay sabios, hay cultura y hay todo lo que pueda haber en el 
pais mas civilizado del mundo es evidente. Que hay miseria, ignorancia y 
abandono es innegable. 

Mérimée, Musset, Hugo, Dumas, el mismo Irving y los mismisimos 
Blasco Ibafiez, Baroja y tantos otros han divulgado una Espafia que ellos 
han visto. Al lado de esa Espafia, dentro de esa Espafia y por encima de 
esa Espafia hay otra Espafia, y otra, y otra, ... Pero que la Espafia de 
pandereta existe, que la luminosa Espafia de pandereta existe, es una realidad 
que nadie podra negar. Y gracias sean dadas por ello al Dios de la Belleza. 

Hay, por lo menos, tres Espafias: la Espafia hidalga, noble, humilde, 
sufrida, leal, caballeresca, bizarra, cordial, afable, ascética, desprendida, cris- 
tiana, creyente, mistica, sofiadora, intrépida, generosa y trabajadora; la 
Espafia negra, inquisitorial, fanatica, intransigente, sérdida, absurda, supers- 
ticiosa, ignorante, holgazana y reaccionaria; y hay, por fin, la Espafia 
taurémaca, chulesca, galante, bullanguera, baladi, alegre, pasional, cruel, des- 
potica, jaranera y sanguinaria. 

A ésta, a esta ultima Espafia de pandereta, a esta Espafia pintoresca de 
los piropos callejeros y de las rejas enclavellinadas, a esta Espafia que vende 
y revende la sombra y el sol, que toca las castafiuelas, que baila el bolero y 
el zapateado, que luce claveles reventones entre las guedejas zainas de sus 
mujeres, a esta Espafia de pan y toros, de picaros y toreros, de vida y 
jolgorio, de lidia y muerte, de dolor y fruicién, de sangre y de desplantes, 
de luz, de alegria, de voluptuosidad, de emulacién, de lucha, de amor, de 
compafierismo, de rivaildades, de crueldad, de inclemencia, de valor, de arte, 
de gracia, de elegancia, belleza, heroismo, sangre, dolor y muerte, a esta 
Espafia goyesca pertenece mi Patolas. 

El Patolas era un golfo. Le conoci una dia en la clasica Plaza de 
Carabanchel. Estaba él entre el publico. En la arena campeaba boyante y 
tremebundo un novillo de mas empuje, fuerza y cornamenta de lo que 
convenia a las escasas facultades de los futuros astros coletudos que alli 
habian acudido para hacerse un cartel a trueque de recibir cornadas. 

Nadie se atrevia a salir de la barrera. Llegado el momento y obligados 
por la griteria ensordecedora de la muchedumbre que vislumbraba el hule, 
los espadas, uno tras otro, fueron desfilando, medio muertos de miedo, 
delante de la fiera. Esta los envié a todos a visitar las regiones siderales, 
abriéndoles de paso algunos ojales en la piel. Y, todos los matadores 
inutilizados, sacé el presidente el pafiuelo verde para que los cabestros se 
llevasen el marrajo al corral. 

Aquello si que fué bronca. El publico queria que el banderillero 
sobresaliente tomase los trastos de matar. El presidente se oponia. Los 
cabestros tardaban en salir. La bronca arreciaba, .. . 


Mas de pronto el publico advierte que en una talanquera y como mero 
espectador esta nuestro perinclito Patolas. 

Es un mozo barbilampifio, flaco, paliducho, apagado, ...se ve a la 
legua que no nada en la abundancia. Lleva sombrero pavero y gasta coleta 
como los buenos. El publico al verle pide al Presidente que le designe para 
concluir con el morlaco. Y alla va el Patolas a unir su ruego al del pueblo 
soberano. 
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Habia que ver a aquel muchacho tranquilo, natural, sin timidez ni arro- 
gancia, derecho delante de la presidencia, pidiendo permiso para saltar al 
ruedo a habérselas con aquella catedral con cuernos. El presidente denegd 
el permiso, e hizo bien; pero el acto de valor del Patolas subsiste. 

El Patolas, segin ya he dicho, era un golfo. No tenia mas educacién 
que la que se puede adquirir rodando por tugurios y burdeles. Seguramente 
que no era tan ilustrado que pudiese recitar de memoria el Fuero Juzgo y las 
Siete Partidas; pero tampoco era tan ignorante que desconociese por completo 
el arte y la ciencia de vivir sin trabajar. 

No tenia oficio, ni beneficio, y sin embargo vivia. Vivia; pero vivia 
mal y como, por ser golfo y por ser madrilefio, era aficionado a los toros, 
se decidié a dejarse crecer la coleta. 

Cuando yo le conoci habia toreado ya varias veces y siempre habia salido 
airoso de su cometido. Sus faenas no hacian presagiar uno de esos 
“fenédmenos” que traen de coronilla a los aficionados; pero su actitud ante 
los toros parecia, si, una promesa de que su actitud con el hambre habia 
terminado ya. 

Y pasaron algunos afios y ya habia olvidado yo al Patolas, personaje 
cuyo nombre la fama no pregonaba con trompetas, cuando un dia le encontré 
en un parque. 

Estaba con un nino de unos tres afios. Me acerqué a él y le interpelé 
con curiosidad simpatica. Aquel nifo era su hijo. El Patolas se habia 
casado, y tenia un hijo, y seguia toreando. No toreaba ya por los aplausos 
ni por el dinero. Toreaba para dar de comer a su hijo. Yo le vi dar besos a 
aquella pobre criatura, y aquel padre y aquel hijo me inspiraron una profunda 
y tierna simpatia. 

Poco tiempo después y hallandome yo fuera de Espafia lei en un periddico 
de Madrid la noticia de la muerte del Patolas. Pocas lineas, pocas, porque 
el Patolas no habia lIlegado a destacarse. No era una gloria nacional. Era 
uno de tantos, un novillero del mont6n, un pobrete, un Don Nadie. Un toro 
le destrip6. No es nada, es un hombre muerto: puede el baile continuar. 

Patolas, yo te vi insignificante, yo te vi humilde, yo te vi bravo y yo te vi, 
ademas, padre carifoso. Ya te has ido: tu lucha con la miseria, con los 
toros y con la vida tocé a su término. ;Duermes! Ya te has ido, Patolas; 
pero en el ruedo dilatado de este mundo ingrato has dejado un querubin que 
ya no tendra quien le pague zapatos y pan y maestros. Y este querubin que 
con el dinero ganado por ti en las plazas hubiera podido llegar a ser un 
hombre de pro, rodara por las calles como ti rodaste, y sera un golfo, acaso 
un ratero, y acabara probablemente en un presidio, para expiar el delito de 
haber nacido hijo de un novillero sin fortuna y de haber quedado huérfano en 
un pais y en un mundo en donde para unos son los laureles y para otros las 
cornadas. 

Patolas, ese es el hombre que os he querido mencionar hoy, lectores 
queridos, para que conozcais un caso tipico y representativo de la Espaiia 
tragica, horripilante, truculenta, . . . 

A. JorpbA 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
(SouTHERN BrancH) Los ANGELES 
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A SUMMER AT THE COLLEGE OF THE PYRENEES 


The second summer session of the College of the Pyrenees, the official 
summer school of the University of Barcelona, was held in Sarria, a suburb 
of Barcelona, from July 16 to August 11, 1923. The college was again fortu- 
nate in being housed in the attractive and well equipped buildings of the 
Colegio Internacional para Sefioritas, magnificently situated about twenty 
minutes from Barcelona by electric train, amid the pine clad hills of the Sierra 
Matas, not far from Mt. Tibidabo, with alluring paths winding up the hill- 
sides, and from the college windows and balconies splendid views of Barcelona 
and the Mediterranean. 

The location of the school is most favorable for the carrying out of the 
ideals which the College of the Pyrenees embodies and which differentiate it 
from other summer schools in Spain. There was the closest personal contact 
between students and professors; in fact, they formed one large congenial 
family, with a great deal of enthusiasm and considerable mutual affection and 
admiration. 

From the beginning of the session, the faculty emphasized the necessity of 
using Spanish in our daily life as well as in social and academic activities. 
Meal hours were especially enjoyable, not only because of the well cooked 
and abundant food, but also because two faculty members presided over each 
table. Places at table were changed each week, and those who had made 
progress in the use of the language were rewarded by assignments to “Paraiso,” 
the smaller of the two dining rooms. 

All classes were held in the morning, leaving the afternoons free for rest 
or recreation, for which a careful program of activities had been planned. 

Both the resident professors and those who came to us from the University 
of Barcelona were inspiring teachers, most efficient, and untiring in their 
efforts to make us better acquainted with Spain, her people and their language. 
The subject matter in the various courses was very carefully and skillfully 
presented, we had in the Colegio an exceptionally fine library, and the month 
of instruction proved most profitable and satisfactory. Of the University of 
Barcelona professors Dr. Amorés, who had become a firm friend of the College 
of the Pyrenees in its first year, had courses in Spanish Painting and Spanish 
Art, Dr. Pericot in History, and Dr. Montoliu in Literature. Other courses 
in Spanish Grammar, Methods of Teaching, Pronunciation, Composition, 
Realia, Music, Commercial and Secretarial Spanish were given by the resident 
professors, Sr. Asensio, Dean of the College, Sr. Villafranca, Sr. Campistro, 
Sra. Cabrera and Sra. Breton. Afternoon dancing classes were conducted by 
Sra. de Jiménez. Groups were formed for elementary and advanced conver- 
sation, and often held their meetings on the balcony or under the trees in the 
pleasant garden. 

After class hours there were delightful excursions to Mount Tibidabo; to 
the gardens and castle of Montjuich; to the Teatro Goya; to San Cugat del 
Vallés, interesting because of its famous monastery and remarkable cloisters ; 
to Las Planas, a charming little summer resort; by moonlight to Vallvidrera, a 
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picturesque little town near the school where we watched the people, old and 
young, dance the Sardanas; to a bullfight, of course; to Badalona, an attractive 
bathing resort; to Sitges, also for bathing and a visit to the Santiago Ruisefiol 
museum of iron works; to Barcelona for an official reception and visit to the 
Casa Consistorial and the studio of our good friend Sr. Carlos Vasquez, the 
well known artist; also visits to the parks and museums, to the archives of 
the Crown of Aragoén, to the Instituto de Estudios Catalanes, to the great 
Cathedral and to the more modern structures, among them Gaudi’s fantastic 
creation, La Sagrada Familia. Sra. Serrano de Xandri, inspector of public 
education for the Province of Barcelona, accompanied us to some of the 
remarkable schools of the city: the Escuela del Mar for sickly children, the 
Escuela Baixers, and the remarkably progressive modern institution for the 
training of girls, unsurpassed in Spain, the Biblioteca e Instituto para la 
Cultura Feminina. 

Longer week-end excursions were enjoyed to Tarragona and Poblet, to 
Montserrat, associated in legend with the Holy Grail, to Ripoll among the 
foothills of the Pyrenees, and to Vich where we visited the renowned Episcopal 
Museum and interesting Roman temple. 

Our social life was filled with many delightful features, among the most 
enjoyable of which were the “Veladas” and the Masquerade Ball. Some of our 
evenings were devoted to special lectures and chorus singing. We listened to 
two very fine addresses by Sra. Serrano de Xandri on Pedagogical Develop- 
ment in Spain, and the Education of Women in Spain. Sr. Villafranca gave 
readings of South American poems; Sr. Campistro gave readings from his 
own works, and also lectured on Valle-Inclan. Sr. Carlos Vasquez gave a 
most interesting talk on the leading Spanish painters. We greatly enjoyed his 
account of his personal experiences with King Alfonso, whose portrait Sr. 
Vasquez has painted on two occasions. 

After final examinations, closing exercises and awarding of diplomas and 
certificates, and farewells to good friends in Barcelona and Sarria, the students 
started under competent leadership to visit the principal places of interest in 
Spain. Everywhere the American students were received with the greatest 
courtesy and consideration, and everything was done to make their visit a 
memorable event. In Madrid there were visits to the Prado Gallery, to the 
Royal Palace. Senate and National Library, accompanied by the Marqués de 
la Vega-Inclan, the Royal Stables and Armory, an auto trip through paseos 
and parks, an out-of-doors opera performance in El Retiro, shopping, a recep- 
tion at the home of Sra. Carolina Marcial-Dorado, founder of the College of 
the Pyrenees, a “Verbena” in one of the poorer sections of the city, a visit to 
the offices of the A.B.C., accompanied by friends of our Dean, Sr. Asensio. 
We spent one day at the Escorial and, accompanied by friends of the Marqués 
de la Vega-Inclan, Sr. Vega, a distinguished professor of Art, the Dean of 
the Cathedral, and Sr. Angel Cantdés, president of the Centro del Turismo, we 
were driven in a huge carriage through the winding streets of the fascinating 
city of Toledo, a rare and wonderful experience. 

Two enchanting days and nights were spent in the dream city of Granada 
where the Architect of the Alhambra, Sr. Leopoldo Torres Balbas, arranged 
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a moonlight visit for us to the Alhambra and gardens. In Sevilla we were the 
guests of the Committee of the Hispano-American Exposition which is to 
be held in the near future. At a table strewn with rose leaves and jasmine 
petals, under the trees in beautiful Maria Luisa park, these gentlemen enter- 
tained us with a most delightful breakfast, escorting us afterwards to the 
magnificent buildings which have been made ready for the exposition and 
presenting each of us with books and a lovely bouquet of flowers. We freely 
enjoyed the treasurers of Sevilla—the Cathedral, the Alcazar gardens and the 
Archives, the museum which houses many of Murillo’s paintings, the palace of 
the Duke of Alba, the storied Guadalquivir and the Tower of Gold which 
watches over it. 

Our stay in Cordova, though short, gave us an opportunity to visit the 
famous Mezquita with its forest of colorful columns, the old Roman bridge 
spanning the Guadalquivir, the houses of the city with lovely cool patios and 
streets filled with memories of the romantic past. 

After visiting Burgos, dominated by memories of the Cid, we proceeded 
to San Sebastian which charmed us greatly with its attractive playa and paseo, 
and picturesque surrounding mountains. Delightful, also, was Biarritz, which 
we made the center for enjoyable auto trips through the beautiful Basque 
country, our last glimpse of Spain—untii our return another summer. 


Gertrupe C. HEMINGWAY 


WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 
New York City 














LAS TRAGICAS ELECCIONES 
DE ANDY GUMP, CANDIDATO A DIPUTADO 
A CORTES 


Entremés por Alois Richard Nykl* 


Anpy Gump ) 
Ex Director | <2 a 
hier Personajes 
Et MENSAJERO f 


Anpy: (aparece en la escena, sentado en postura triunfadora delante del 
publico, teniendo un vaso enla mano.) ; Venga otro vaso de agua pura, la mejor 
bebida del mundo para los que gobiernan las grandes republicas y las naciones 
poderosas! (Se levanta y bebe.) ; Viva la patria! ; Mueran los traidores, los 
acaparadores y los enemigos del pueblo soberano! (Mira a uno y otro lado como 
st quistera darse cuenta del efecto de sus palabras ; después, inclinéndose hacia el 
publico, con ademdén de conquistador.) ;No me conocen ustedes? Pues, 
permitanne que me presente con la modestia caracteristica de un gran hombre: 
Su Excelencia Andy Gump, nuevamente elegido diputado al Congreso de este 
gran pais, para servir a Dios y a ustedes. ; A vuestra salud! (Bebe. Después, 
con aire protector, mostrando el vaso.) No tengan ustedes miedo; es agua pura, 
la unica bebida de los que desean tener clara la cabeza para hacer leyes 
provechosas a la republica. ; Viva la Libertad y la Constitucién! (Se sienta.) 
Pues, no crean ustedes, me ha costado bastante trabajo esta eleccién. He tenido 
que pronunciar veinte discursos diarios . .. y eso ya es algo. Pero .. . luchar, 
luchar y conquistar es mi lema . . . mi middle name . . . como dicen ustedes. 
Es verdad que hay que tener mucha cabeza . . . fijense en la que yo tengo. 
(Se inclina, y vuelve la cabeza en todas direcciones.) Cabeza de leén, aunque 
mi esposa (mira atentamente alrededor) dice que es de limén. Pero, : qué saben 
al fin las mujeres? Nada de nada. Sin embargo, ahora ya no se rie de mi; 
esta preparando sus vestidos para lucirse en la gran sociedad de Washington: 
la de los estadistas, los financieros, los diplomaticos practicos, sistematicos y 
auténticos, retedistinguidos a la requetechupete. ;Ja! ;Ja! ;Ja! .. . Ahi 
viene mi director, el politico mas astuto de mi distrito. (Entra el director.) 

Ext Director. Buenas tardes, sefior diputado. 

Anpy. Buenas las tenga usted, don Carlitos. ;Cémo lo pasa usted ? 

Ex Dir. Muy bien, gracias. Y usted, ; qué tal ? 

Anpy. No hay novedad, Carlitos. Sélo que tengo mucha sed. Me ha hecho 
usted hablar demasiado. Veinte discursos diarios. ;Caramba! Por poco me 
muero. (Ofreciéndole agua.) 3 Usted gusta? 

Et Dir. (con ademdn de horror.) No, setor. Yo no bebo nada que 
contenga alcohol. Yo obedezco las leyes y la Constitucién. 

Anpby. Pero hombre, pierda usted cuidado. Es agua pura, la mejor bebida 
del mundo para los que, como yo, hacen leyes. 


__.* Mi excelente amigo, el profesor one Ortega, ha tenido a bien retocar y dar la 
ultima mano a esta modesta tentativa de ofrecer a los Clubs Espafioles algo que estimule el 


interés en la conversacién, por lo cual le doy gracias. 
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Ex Dir. Ah, eso es otra cosa. Entonces ja la salud de usted, y para que 
viva en Washington muchos afios! 

Anpy. Gracias. ; Que nos aproveche! (Beben. Después, Andy ofrece un 
puro al Director. Encienden los puros y fuman.) 

Ex Dir. (con aire de gran satisfaccién y un tono algo adulador.) Seiior 
diputado, fué una victoria nunca vista en los anales de este distrito, zno le 
parece? Permitame que le felicite de nuevo. 

Anpy. Muchas gracias, Carlitos. El mérito no fué solamente mio, sino 
también de usted. Carlitos, es usted un genio para ganar elecciones. Si le 
hubieran dado a usted el mando del ejército de los Aliados en Francia en lugar 
de darselo a Foch, la guerra se habria acabado en quince dias. 

Et Die. Es usted muy amable, sefor diputado. Pero jse acuerda usted 
de lo que dije ayer? Las grandes victorias no se ganan sin grandes sacrificios. 
Por eso vengo . .. :me hace usted el favor de firmar un chequecito por mil 
duretes para pagar unos pequefios gastos? Una friolera ' 

Anpy. Pero hombre, jesto ya es demasiado! ;No le di dos mil anoche ? 
zY no me dijo usted que no se necesitaba mas? ;Caramba! ;Quiere usted 
sacarme el ultimo centavo y mandarme al asilo de los pobres? j No es justo 
ni razonable! 

Et Dir. Vamos, Gumpito, no se enoje usted por una friolera. ; Qué son 
mil duros? Al fin y al cabo una miseria .... Piense usted en la gloria, en 
la inmortalidad de su raza, en la noble herencia que dejara a su unico hijo, 
en los monumentos que se erigiran a su memoria. Usted es uno de los 
inmortales, un ejemplo luminoso para la posteridad, para la juventud de la 
patria; el gran genio que guia la naciOn hacia las mas altas cumbres del 
progreso y de la civilizacién. 

Anpy. (Algo calmado.) Estoy muy coniorme, amigo, pero me cuesta cara 
esa gloria, ; pardiez! . . . y ademas no es cierta todavia. Ahora mismo estan 
haciendo el ultimo recuento de los votos . . . y el diablo nunca duerme. 

Ext Dir. ;Cémo? ; No cierta? Si se lo aseguro yo.... 

Anpy. Bueno, pero a veces suele engafiarnos la fortuna... . 

Ex Dir. ; Ca! hombre, no sea usted tonto. 

Anpy. (prepardndose a escribir.) Bueno, bueno ... ahi van los mil... 
pero que no lo vea mi mujer. (Escribe.) ; Ahi va! (Entregando el cheque al 
Director.) Cémetelos, sinvergiienza, ladrén, jy venga otro vaso de agua! si 
né, me ahogo. (Entra Min. Su mirada de dguila no deja de percibir el papel 
que el director acaba de meterse en el bolsillo.) 

Min. ; Ay, qué hombre! 

Ec Dir. A los pies de usted, sefiora. 

MIN. (con desdén.) Buenas tardes, caballero. 

Anpy. ; Hija de mi alma! Abrazame y dame la enhorabuena. 

Min. 2 Y por qué? 

Ext Dm. Porque su ilustrisimo esposo acaba de ser elegido diputado al 
Congreso de la Nacién. , 

Min. ; Vaya una noticia! Para gastar mas dinero . . . otro cheque . . . 
ya lo veo, ya lo veo... ya lo sabia yo . . . cuando te dejo solo un momento 
echas el dinero por la ventana . .. y yo sin un vestido decente . . . y el pobre 
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Chester descalzo .. . mientras ti fumas puros y mas puros con esos amigotes 
que te estan robando. 

Anpy. Pero, mujer... . 

Ex Dir. Pero oiga usted, sefiora . 

Min. No hay pero que valga. No quiero oir mas promesas; (remedando + 
cl estilo oratorio de su esposo) quiero hechos, hechos, algo concreto, pruebas 
cientificas, légicas, irrecusables, segun Socrates, Sdéfocles, Aristételes, 
Mefist6feles .. . . (Se pone furiosa.) 

Anpy. Calmate, por amor de Dios. ;Qué te pasa? ;No has tomado tu 
chocolate? (parte, al Director.) Esto lo hace siempre que no ha tomado su 
chocolate. 





Min. ; Qué chocolate ni qué nifo muerto! Buen humor tengo yo para 
tomar chocolate. Es que no quiero que pagues otro centavo mas a este sefor 
(lo pronuncia despacio como si quisiera decir s-invergtiensa), antes de saber 
de una manera terminante si estas elegido, y si vamos a Washington. 

Anpy. ; Minita de mi alma! Pues si, vamos, de eso no cabe la menor 
duda . . . asi nos lo asegura don Carlos. Déjanos y vete a hacer una lista de 
todo do que vas a necesitar para representar dignamente el papel de esposa de 
un diputado, de uno de los inmortales que hacen las leyes de la patria. 

Ex Dir. Si, sefiora, la eleccién esta absolutamente asegurada; le respondo 
de ello con mi cabeza. ... 

Min. Pero ;qué hago con su cabeza, sefior, si resulta usted un falso 
profeta? Dejémonos de bachillerias: yo quiero pruebas légicas, cientificas, 
criticas, veridicas .... (Llaman a la puerta.) 

Anpy. ;Quién sera? 

Min. :Quién podra ser a estas horas? 

Ex Dir. (triunfante.) Ahi viene la prueba tal como usted, sefiora, la desea, 
cientifica y veridica. Es el mensajero que trae la noticia del triunfo. 

Anpy. (con jubilo.) ; El triunfo! 

Min. ; Triunfo? ; Bah! ; No lo creo! 

Ex Dir. y Anpy. (con gran jibilo.) ; El triunfo! (Llaman més recio.) 

Ex Dir. Esperen ustedes un momento. Voy aabrir.... 

(Andy tiembla de emocién, y Min trata de animarlo. El director va a la 
puerta y la abre. Entra el mensajero, muy turbado, mirando con mucha 
precaucién en todas direcciones y haciendo setias de inteligencia .al Director. 
En vos baja al Director) Perdimos. (El Director mira hacia los dos esposos, 
como si tuviera miedo de que pudieran oirlo. Poniendo la mano en la boca del 
mensajero) .... No tan alto, janimal! ; Por completo? 

Eu MENSAJERO. (con ademdn de desesperacién.) Si, por completo; sin 
remedio; aplastados. 


Mrw al Director. ; Qué dice su amigo? ;Que perdimos? (Con sospecha.) | 
| 
| 


Ext Dir. Pues, nada serio, sefiora. No se incomode usted. Este turulato 
no sabe lo que se dice. Figurese usted, perdié el camino y por eso llega tan 
tarde. Le mandaron para que me avisase que es preciso que yo vaya en seguida 
a la oficina para cerciorarme de nuestro triunfo. 

MIN a Anpy. 7Y tt lo crees? 

Anpy. Puesto que lo dice don Carlos, ha de ser verdad. 
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MIN. (con impaciencia.) {Dios mio! ;qué hombre! (Dirigiéndose al 
mensajero, con aire resuelto.) Haga usted el favor de mirarme a la cara. 
(El mensajero la mira timidamente.) No, jasi! (Le mira cara a cara, muy 
de cerca.) Ahora, j;expliquenos usted lo de “perdimos,” con pelos y sefnales! 
(El Director trata de guitar al mensagero, pero éste no le ve, hipnotizado por 
Min. Retrocediendo un poco, como si deseara evitar la mirada de fuego de 
Min.) 

Ex. MENSAJERO. ... Pues, ... sefora ...no hay nada perdido. No tenga 
usted cuidado. Es que perdi el camino, como dice don Carlos. 

Min. (avanzando hacia él, recalcando las palabras.) Nada perdido, dice 
usted. 

Et MENSAJERO. (timidamente.) Nada, nada. 

MIN. :; Nada? 

Ev Mensajero. Nada. 

Anpy. Calmate, mujer, ; por amor de Dios! 

Ext Dir. No haga usted caso de este barbaro que no tiene pizca de seso. 

MIN. (sin atender a lo que dicen los dos, al mensajero.) Diga usted la 
verdad. (Asiendo la escoba y amenasando darle un golpe en la cabeza.) 

Ext Mensajero. No me mate usted, j;por piedad! . . . que mi madre se 
moriria de pena . . . Yo soy inocente. 

Min. Diga usted la verdad, ;perdimos las elecciones o no? 

EL MENSAJERO. Si sefora, si; sin remedio. 

Ext Dir. ; Desgraciado! (Se lansa hacia él.) 

(El mensajero echa a correr y desaparece por la puerta. Andy cae sobre 
al sofa, medio desmayado.) 

Et Dir. ; Donde esta mi sombrero? (Corre por todas partes tratando de 
safarse de Min que le persigue con aire amenasador.) Tengo que ir en seguida 
para desmentir a ese tunante. (Pasa cerca de Andy y le da una palmada en el 
hombro.) Animo, Gumpito, ; que todavia hay esperanza! (Andy cierra los 
ojos y permanece inmovil.) 

Min. (furiosa.) Usted ha matado a mi marido, mi pobre marido. Déme 
usted el cheque y vayase, 0 no respondo de mi... ni de su cabeza, que usted 
me did en prenda. (Saca un revélver del escritorio y amenasa al Director.) 

Ext Dir. Pero j oiga usted, sefora! 

Min. No hay pero que valga. Ponga usted el cheque sobre la mesa y salga 
de aqui corriendo: para no volver mas. ; Mi pobre marido! (/*uriosisima.) 
; Déme usted el cheque! 

Ext Dir. (asustadisimo.) Esta bien, esta bien. (Pone el cheque sobre la 
mesa, temblando.) 


Min. Y salga de aqui que ya se me esta subiendo la sangre a la cabeza. 

Ext Dir. Si, si. 

(Corre hacia la puerta, y sale. Min deja caer el arma y se precipita hacia 
su marido. ) 

Min. ; Mi pobre Andito! Casi te han matado esos sinvergiienzas! Pero no 
contaban conmigo ...;Animo! ... z:qué hacer? :;qué hacer? (Se fija en el 
vaso de agua. Lo toma y comiensa a baiar el rostro de Andy.) Vuelve en 
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ti, vuelve en ti, Andito de mi alma. Abre tus ojitos y mira a tu Min. (Andy 
abre los ojos.) 

Anpy. :Dénde estoy? ;Qué suefio mas pesado! ;Qué pasa? (Trata de 
acordarse. Min le seca el rostro.) 

Min. Gracias a Dios ... . ; Qué susto me has dado! 

Anpy. Pero, ;qué pasa? ... ah, ya caigo... jel triunfo! jel triunfo! 

Min. (siguiéndole el humor.) Si, el triunfo. Hemos triunfado en toda la 
linea. 

Anpy. Pero ;d6énde esta don Carlos? 

Min. Se fué y te dejé el cheque. 

Anpy. ; Toma! :;Y como es eso? 

Min. Pues, ya que estas repuesto, te diré la verdad. Es que has perdido 
las elecciones y que ya no vamos a Washington. 

Anpy. (abriendo los ojos con asombro.) ... {Demonio! Y me hablaste 
de triunfo. 

Mix. Y no llamas un gran triunfo el sacar de las garras de un ladr6én 
como tu amigote el Director, los mil duros que tu ganaste con el sudor de tu 
frente y que él iba a chuparse como un confite? 

Anpy. (absorto en sus pensamientos.) ;Entonces ya no vamos a Wash- 
ington ? 

Min. No. 

Anpy. : Ya no seré diputado? 

Min. No. 

Anpy. ; Ni uno de los inmortales ? 

Min. No. 

Anpy. : Ni haré leyes? 

Min. No. Gracias a Dios. 

Anpby. (con vos lastimosa.) ; Ni se perpetuara mi nombre en los anales 
gloriosos de mi patria, ni se erigiran monumentos a mi memoria! Mi vida 
esta arruinada. (Se lJlevanta, exaltandose por grados.) Completamente 
arruinada y lo unico que me queda que hacer es beber una copa de veneno como 
el ilustre Sécrates ... . (Se echa yn gran trago de agua a la garganta. Se 
sienta, y oprimiéndose la cabesa con las manos, mira extraviado hacia el 
fondo de la habitacién. Después, extendiendo las manos, como implorando al 
cielo.) ;Dulcisima muerte, ven a despojar a este pobre desgraciado de la 
necesidad de vivir! 

MIN. (acercandose a él, sonriendo.) ....2Y me dejaras aqui sola con 
Chester ? 

Anpby. (trégicamente.) Vosotros me acompafiaréis a la tumba. z:A qué 
vivir a un precio tan caro en este mundo, si gastando dos perras gordas se 
puede morir ? 

Min. ; No te metas en esas lugubres meditaciones! ;Qué nos importa el 
mundo y a ti la inmortalidad? Olvidemos el pasado y vivamos en el porvenir. 
(Con mimo.) 3; No te acuerdas que cuando éramos novios me decias que rendir 
mi coraz6n seria para ti la mayor victoria? ; Qué pronto te olvidaste! (Con 
ufania cémica.) 3;No soy yo tu mayor victoria? (Fingiendo célera.) Pero 
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desde hoy se acabé .. . no te quiero mas . . . te mostraste hombre sin valor... 
tendras que conquistarme de nuevo. 

Anpy. (que ha escuchado con mal disimulada socarroneria, guinando con 
malicia.) Eso sera mas dificil que ganar un puesto en el Congreso. 

MIN. 7; Y por qué? 6 

Anpby. Porque con pronunciar veinte discursos diarios perdi las elecciones. 
En casa tu sola es la que haces discursos. ; Me parece que la victoria nunca 
sera mia! (Min hace un ademadn de célera fingida.) 

Anpy. Pero en lo que se refiere a poco valor te engaflas. Yo voy a 
vengarme de aquel tunante don Carlos. Mafiana mismo le desafio a un duelo a 
muerte. (Agita los punos en el aire.) Y le mato de una vez... . (Llaman a 
la puerta.) 

Anpy. (con alegria.) Todavia hay esperanza. 

Min. : Sera posible? (Andy va a abrir.) 

Et MENSAJERO. (asomando temeroso la cabeza, y hablando muy rdapida- 
mente.) Buenas noches, sefior Gump. Don Carlos besa a usted la mano y me 
manda decir que todo estd perdido. 

MIN. (cogtendo la escoba y haciendo ademdn de correr hacia la puerta.) 
; El que esta perdido es usted! (Desaparece el mensajero.) 

MIN. (arrojando la escoba.) Al fin perdimos las elecciones, pero ganamos 
algo que vale mas que nada... la paz. 

Anpy. ; Minita de mi alma! ; Qué tesoro tengo en ti! (Le besa la mano.) 

Min. Me declaro conquistada por segunda vez, 

Anpy. ; Esta si que es una victoria! (Quiere abrasarla.) 

MIN. (retrocediendo.) Pero bajo una condicion. Me prometes .. . . 

ANDY. j Todo! 

Min. Que no vas a meterte mas en politica. 

Anpy. ; Nunca! 

MIN. : Me lo juras? 

Anpy. ; Te lo juro! 

Min. ; Nunca? 

Anpy. ; Nunca! 

Min. ; VICTORIA! 

(Se van los dos agarrados de la mano cantando el himno de Riego, o algo 
por el estilo.) 


TELON LENTO. 














NOTES AND NEWS 
THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


| Mrs. Phebe M. Bogan, chairman of the Spanish department of the Tucson 
High School, Arizona, and who has just been appointed Associate Editor of 
HispANIA, will have charge of the Notes ANp News department. This sect’on 
of Hispania will include henceforth the news and activities of Tae Locar 
Cuapters and also GENERAL EpucaTionaL News. The editor of HispANta 
begs all officers of the local chapters of our association, particularly the secre- 
taries, to send directly and promptly to Mrs. Bogan all the activities of the 
local chapters, as well as any other general educational news for this important 
and interesting section of our journal.| 


New York CHAptEr.—This chapter held a meeting February 9th at 
Columbia University. Professor Alfredo Elias of City College delivered an 
interesting address on “The Learning of a Language.” The speaker empha- 
sized the fact that the first need is a desire to learn. He spoke of new 
elements of Spanish origin which are continually creeping into American 
civilization—elements which the skillful teacher may use to arouse a desire 
to conquer the language which forms their background. Interesting illustra- 
tions were given from current theatrical productions, from “The Passion 
Flower” to “Blood and Sand” and “Sancho Panza.” The Spanish character 
portrayals by Otis Skinner in the last two were especially commended. 

Another feature of the meeting was a short speech by Professor Roy 
Edwin Schulz of the University of Southern California. The New York 
Chapter appreciated the honor of his presence at the meeting, and wish him 
a happy and profitable trip through Spain. 

In the Senior and Junior High Schools of New York City there were 
distributed in January the new medals and certificates which form the reward 
of merit in the Spanish classes. The pupil with the highest standing in each 
grade for the term received a bronze medal, and the pupil with the highest 
standing in each class received a certificate. It has taken the chapter con- 
siderable time to plan and execute the designs and collect the funds for this 
purpose. The awards have already created much enthusiasm and it is ex- 
pected that they will increase the interest in Spanish materially and tend to 
improve the character of the work accomplished. 

On Saturday, March 9th, at 10:30 a.m., the New York Chapter held a 
well attended meeting in Earl Hall, Columbia University. Américo Castro of 
the University of Madrid was the guest of honor and the distinguished 
speaker of the occasion. Many people who are interested in Spanish literature 
but who are unable to attend Sefior Castro’s lectures this semester at the 
University of Columbia took advantage of this opportunity to hear this very 
able representative of Spanish letters and culture. 

In response to the very graceful introduction made by the president of 
the chapter, Mr. M. J. Andrade, Sefior Castro spoke of the bond of friendship, 
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springing from mutual interests, that always exists between a person of Spanish 
blood and those who are not of Spanish blood, but are teachers of Spanish 
in the United States. He dwelt upon the spiritual value resulting from any 
work done with whole-heartedness and intensity, and indicated the special 
spiritual value of the work being accomplished by those who in the United States 
are attempting to interpret to the students in the high schools and universities 
the generous ideals of that race which stands beside the Saxon race in its 
far-reaching attempts to colonize and civilize the world. The topic of his 
lecture was “The Civilization of Spain in the Eighteenth Century.” He pic- 
tured graphically the effects of the occupation of the Spanish throne by kings 
of French origin, effects that may still be seen in the Royal Palace and the 
classical gardens of La Granja. He showed how the characteristic Spanish 
attitude in matters spiritual has been maintained, though often in small and 
isolated groups, through the trials and vicissitudes of many centuries. He 
spoke in detail of the work of Padre Feijo6, that excellent exponent of the 
rationalizing tendency of the age, showing how his life and his literary works 
—often with grave danger to himself—served to lift the masses out of their 
native superstitions. 

Sefior Castro’s address was exceptionally illuminating and was delivered 
with that charm which is but the outward expression of the spiritual quality 
inherent in the true Castilian. 


Denver CHAPTER.—The fourth meeting of the year 1923-24 was held on 
Monday, March 3d. Thirty members and guests enjoyed the program and 
tea. Among the guests were members of the “Como se Dice” Club of Denver, 
whose members are studying Spanish. 

At the business meeting plans and suggestions for entertaining the 
National Convention members during their stay in Denver at the next con- 
vention were discussed. Dr. C. C. Ayer of the University of Colorado gave 
us some helpful suggestions and assured us of the hearty coéperation and sup- 
port of the university. 

Sefior Rivas, head of the Rivas Spanish School, and instructor of the 
“Como se Dice” Club delivered an address in Spanish. He also assured us 
of his support and that of the club. The next speaker, Sefior Bianchi, was 
followed by Padre Martorell. Their addresses were delivered in Spanish on 
topics of their own choosing. The meeting was interesting and helpful. The 
chapter is growing in interest and enthusiasm. We need the hearty codpera- 
tion of schools and colleges as well as of all those interested in Spanish, 
especially those in the Midwest, to help us make the National Convention a 
success. Members of the A. A. T. S. in the vicinity of Colorado, who are 
not members of a local chapter, will please notify the president of the Denver 
chapter, Miss Benecia Batione, 1450 Grant street, or the secretary, L. Arnold 
Ward, 1605 Pennsylvania street. 





CotumsBus CHapTer.—At the December meeting of this chapter, Mr. Wil- 
liam A, Whatley of Ohio State University read a very interesting paper on 
“Sir Walter Scott and Larra.” Professor Santiago Gutiérrez, who was about 
to leave for a year in Europe, gave a short farewell talk, in which he told of 
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his plans for study in Spain. The regular monthly meeting and luncheon of 
the Columbus Chapter of Teachers of Spanish was held at the Chittenden 
Hotel on Saturday, February 16th, at 12 o'clock. Mrs. Santiago Gutiérrez 
of Capital University gave a reading from the poems of Rubén Dario, and 
told of her personal recollections of the poet. At the suggestion of President 
W. S. Hendrix, it was decided to purchase copies of Professor Hill’s Sym- 
posium for distribution among the school libraries of the state. Apropos of 
the Spanish Survey, Professor Sturgis of Oberlin College spoke on the results 
obtained from the Latin Survey, which, in his opinion, did not justify the 
expenditure involved. 

NortH CArRoLiInA CHAPTER.—In Raleigh, on March 14th, a group meeting 
of the Spanish section of the North Carolina Association of Modern Language 
Teachers was largely attended by teachers from both high schools and uni- 
versities. Professor Hinckle of State College read an inspiring paper on 
“Some Things We Owe to Spain,” enumerating many Spanish contributions 
to Western civilization and culture. This paper will be published soon in 
the High School Journal of North Carolina. Passing to the practical topic 
of “Interesting Students in First-Year Spanish,” Miss Augustine La Rochelle 
of the North Carolina College for Women exhibited an extremely interesting 
collection of Spanish posters, which had been prepared by her class for the 
purpose of decorating and lending a Spanish atmosphere to her classroom. 
Among other realia which attracted no little attention was a toy theater which 
Miss La Rochelle has used with considerable success. Professor Fred K. 
Fleagle discussed at length the question of Spanish clubs. He gave us much 
practical information regarding organization, maintaining interest, and the 
activities in which such clubs may profitably engage. In closing, Professor 
Fleagle made a strong plea for a laboratory course in Spanish, an experiment 
which he hopes to put into practice in Davidson in the near future. 

In introducing the subject for round table discussion, “The First-Year 
College Course: Is It Suited to Our High School Students?” the chairman of 
the group, Professor S. E. Leavitt of the University of North Carolina, pre- 
sented a survey of the first-year courses offered in the different colleges of 
the state, setting forth the difficulties encountered by high school students in 
adapting themselves thereto and made some suggestions for effecting a closer 
contact between the high school and the college. After discussion it was voted 
to ask the chairman to appoint a committee to study the question unifying the 
first-year course in the various colleges and to formulate a statement of the 
minimum requirement for high school students. 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER.—The Northern California Chapter met 
March 8th in San Francisco. Dr. Coester read a report of the meeting of the 
National Association and the new medal and certificate to be awarded to 
students for excellent scholarship in Spanish were displayed. Miss Murray 
reported that the number of students who desired the course in Spanish- 
American Life was not large enough to warrant the starting of this course 
by the Extension Division of the University of California at this time. It 
may be possible to form this class next year. 
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The program, under the direction of Mr. Nels Johnson of the Oakland 
Technical High School, began with Spanish songs, in costume, by the Girls’ 
Glee Club. “La Paloma” and “Teresita Mia” were delightfully rendered. 
Sefior Fernandez Sanchez read a splendid address on the great Mexitan poet, 
Amado Nervo. Dr. E. C. Hills, the new president of the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Spanish, made a brief talk. 

The next meeting of the Northern California Chapter will be held in San 
Francisco in April, under the direction of Mr. L. H. Morton of the Lowell 
High School. 

Los ANGELES CHApTER.—Under the auspices of Los Angeles Chapter, 
Seftor Neisi, Consul from the Argentine Republic, gave a most interesting 
and instructive address on “La Argentina” at the University of Southern 
California, March Ist. Some charming Spanish-American songs sung 
in costume by Miss Katherine Stillwell added to the attractiveness of the eve- 
ning. The next meeting of this chapter will be held April 26th at the Long 
Beach High School. The program for this meeting is in the hands of the 
Mexican Community Players, under the direction of Mrs. Honora Smith. 
A little play, “Pufiao de Rosas,” and several musical and dance numbers will 
make this one of the most entertaining meetings of the year. 








GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Don Apo_ro Bonita y SAN Martin. El distinguido Profesor Homero 
Seris nos manda de Madrid las siguientes noticias: “El 5 de abril préximo se 
embarcara en el Havre a bordo del Rochambeau rumbo a New York, el 
insigne profesor y poligrafo espafiol, Don Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, 
Catedratico de la Universidad Central de Madrid, Decano de la Facultad de 
Filosofia y Letras de la misma, Miembro de las Reales Academia Espajiola 
de la Lengua, de la Historia, de Ciencias Morales y Politicas, de Jurispru- 
dencia y Legislacion, de la Hispanic Society of America y de otras doctas 
instituciones, y autor de multitud de eruditas e importantes obras sobre 
literatura, historia, filosofia y derecho espafioles. 

“Va a los Estados Unidos invitado por la Universidad de California a 
dar un curso de /ntersession y otro de verano. En el primero tratara de la 
‘Historia de la literatura espafiola desde 1830’ y en el segundo de la ‘Historia 
del Teatro espafiol. También lo ha invitado la Universidad de Illinois a 
pronunciar una serie de cinco conferencias, cuyos temas son “La filosofia 
espafiola en la antigiiedad y en la Edad Media,’ ‘La filosofia espafiola moderna,’ 
‘La literatura picaresca,’ ‘Géngora y el gongorismo,’ y ‘Caracteres de la 
evolucién de la literatura espafiola.’ 

“Igualmente dara conferencias en las Universidades de Yale, Columbia, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Stanford y Southern California. Ex Instituto pe LAS 
EspaNAs en los Estados Unidos, el cual me honro en presidir, prepara al 
Seftor Profesor Bonilla y San Martin una recepcién en Columbia University.” 


THe Université pe Dijon offers very attractive summer or vacation 
courses during the months of July, August, September, and October. Pro- 
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fessor Homero Seris has charge of the Spanish Courses during this summer 
session. He will also give regular courses in Spanish during the coming year 
1924-25 at this famous College of Languages. 


Mr, G. M. Patison, recently associate professor of Spanish in the College 
of William and Mary, will again be in charge of a large party of teachers going 
to the city of Mexico for the summer session of the Universidad Nacional. The 
party will spend about two weeks visiting the more important cities of the 
Republic in addition to numerous excursions planned during the session week- 
ends. In a communication received from Mr. Patison in April he states that 
he has enrolled teachers from nineteen states for the 1924 Mexico trip, includ- 
ing faculty members of eleven colleges and universities. Inquiries regarding 
the tour should be addressed to Mr. G. M. Patison, Box 1181, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Miss EtHet Brown of the Nogales High School has recently compiled 
an interesting study regarding the pronunciation in use in the schools in 
Arizona. Owing to its proximity to Mexico and the tendency to use the 
Spanish-American pronunciation altogether in the schools it is interesting 
to note that of the answers received by Miss Brown to her questionnaire 
(there were twenty-nine replies tabulated) 38 per cent, or a little more than 
one-third of those answering, used the Castilian pronunciation. Of this num- 
ber less than one-half insisted upon the class using this pronunciation during 
the class periods; the remainder allowed the use of the Spanish-American 
pronunciation without correction from the teacher. This really means that 
about 16 per cent of the teachers consistently use the Castilian pronunciation. 
Several teachers expressed varying ideas; v. g. using Castilian with the excep- 
tion of the th sound of c and zs, or using the Castilian for dictation only. 

Las Novepapes, a bright little Spanish paper, has come to us from the 
Spanish department of the high school in Kansas City, Kansas. We would 
like to see more of these publications. Ex Sanvaro of the Tucson High 
School makes its first bow this month also. 


CONTINENTAL PEDAGOGICAL CONGRESS.—The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation has been authorized by the Department of State to transmit to the 
State Departments of Education, educational institutions and associations the 
cordial invitation of the government of the Republic of Chile to be repre- 
sented at a Continental Pedagogical Congress, which is to be held in Santiago, 
Chile, in the summer of 1925. 


DEBATE IN SPANISH.—A debate was held at Davidson College, North 
Carolina, between that college and the University of North Carolina, which 
is believed to be the first intercollegiate debate in Spanish held in this country. 
The debate was won by the University of North Carolina. The Carolina 
debators were Mr. R. Causy, Mr. G. Gallant, and Mr. J. S. Rowe. The David- 
son debaters were Mr. R. Groce, Miss R. Galloway, and Mr. Alfonso Stewart. 

To StupENTs or SPANISH History AND LiTERATURE.—Doctor Emiliano 
Jos (Lope de Vega 37, Madrid) undertakes the search and copy of manu- 
scripts and documents in Spanish-American history and Spanish literature, at 
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the Archivo Historico, Seccion de manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional, 
Depo sito Hidografico, etc., at the rate of $1.50 per hour. Communications 
may be addressed to the above either in English or Spanish and will receive 
due attention. 

Proressor F. O. Reep has been given leave of absence for two semesters 
from the University of Wisconsin, and is now Professor of Spanish at the 
University of Arizona. He will return to Wisconsin for the summer session 
of 1924. 

Proressor E. C. Hitis of the University of California will be on the 
summer session staff of the University of Wisconsin, from June 30th to 
August 8th. He will offer a seminar in Old Spanish, and a course on Spanish 
Phonetics and Syntax, intended primarily for teachers of Spanish. During 
the last month Professor Hills gave a course of lectures in Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature at Pomona College, California, on the Johnson 
Foundation. 

Una YANQuI EN EspaANa, a comedy in four acts, by Samuel A. Woisy of 
the Romance department of the University of Wisconsin, was presented at 
Madison on the 7th of April. The play itself has been published by the 
Sociedad Hispanica of the University of Wisconsin. 

Puese M. BoGan 
Tucson Hicu ScHoor 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


THE THIRTEENTH MADRID SUMMER SESSION 


The thirteenth summer session for foreigners of the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos, Madrid, July 7 to August 2, 1924. After the publication of the 
official announcement in Hispania, Vol. VII, February, 1924, No. 1, pp. 55-01, 
the program has undergone minor changes and received important additions 
(marked *). Here is the program of lectures: 


LECTURES 


OBSERVATIONS ON SPANISH POPULAR POETRY. Lecture by D. Ramon Me- 
néndez Pidal, Professor of Romanic Philology in the University of Madrid. 

HistoricAL SURVEY OF THE SPANISH Lancuace. Ten lectures by D. 
Damaso Alonso, Associate of the C. E. H., and Assistant Professor of Spanish 
in the University of Cambridge. 

SPANISH PHONETICS SPECIALLY APPLIED TO THE PRACTICAL TEACHING OF 
PRONUNCIATION. Ten lectures (illustrated) by D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, 
Director of the Laboratory of Phonetics of the C. E. H. 

SPANISH ART: SUMMARY oF Artistic Lire IN Spain. Three lectures 
(illustrated) by D. Elias Tormo, Professor of the History of Art, and vice- 
president of the University of Madrid. 

ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SPANISH PAINTING. Illustrated lecture by 
D. Manuel B. Cossio, Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Madrid. 
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*MASTERPIECES OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. Lecture by D. Manuel Gomez 
Moreno, Professor of Arabic Archaeology in the University of Madrid. 

*Tue Arr or Goya. Lecture by D. Francisco J. Sanchez Canton, vice- 
director of the Prado Gallery. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF SPANISH SCULPTURE. Lecture by D. Ricardo de 
Orueta, Associate of the C. E. H. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE SPANISH REGIONS. Two lectures (illustrated) by D. 
Juan Dantin Cereceda, Associate of the C. E. H. 

*MopERN CURRENTS IN SPANISH PeEpAGoGy. Lecture by D.4 Maria de 
Maeztu, president of the Residencia de Sefioritas de Madrid. 

LITERARY AND Artistic Lire 1N MAprip. Lecture by D. Manuel G. 
Morente, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Madrid. 

*CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN SPAIN AND OTHER CouUNTRIES. Lecture by 
D. José Antonio Sangroniz, head of the Bureau of Cultural Relations of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


SPECIAL LECTURE COURSES 

*1. SpaANisH LITERATURE. NINETEENTH CENTURY. Ten lessons by D. 
Felipe Morales de Setién, Associate of the C. E. H. 

*2. SPANISH LITERATURE. TWENTIETH CENTURY. Ten lessons by D. 
Antonio G. Solalinde. 

3. Stupy or INTONATION IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE, with comparative 
examples from other languages. Ten lessons by D. Tomas Navarro Tomas. 

4. SPANISH PopuLAR Music: REGIONAL SoNGS AND DANCEs, with musi- 
cal examples. Ten lessons by D. Rafael Benedito, composer, critic of music, 
director of the Masas Corales of Madrid. 

5. PracticAL Course IN COMMERCIAL SPANISH. Twenty lessons by D. 
José A. Tora, accountant of the National Mint. 

The courses in Syntax and Grammatical Comment, Conversation, Pho- 
netics, Practical Classes in translation, composition, dictation and phonetic 
transcription, and the excursions, remain unchanged, as well as the rest of 
the program in all its details. 

Professor Tomas Navarro Tomas will be in charge of the session, as 
heretofore, and will direct his courses on Phonetics, contrary to reports circu- 
lated in this country to the effect that he had accepted a position elsewhere. 


Professor Federico Morales de Setién has been appointed secretary of the 
session. 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President Hills announces the following Nominating Committee: M. A. 
Luria, chairman, De Witt Clinton High School, New York, New York; Miss 
3enicia Batione, East Side High School, Denver, Colorado; W. S. Hendrix, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Guillermo Sherwell, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C.; Miss Nina Weisinger, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
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OBITUARIES 


JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY 
(1857-1923) 


The most brilliant contemporary English-speaking Hispanist went to his 
reward, when James Fitzmaurice-Kelly died, on November 30, 1923, and 
the cause of Hispanic studies throughout the world has been deprived of an 
indefatigable champion and a great, refined soul that it can not replace and 
that it could ill afford to lose. In this loss the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish has an intimate part, since we have lost one of our 
ranking honorary members. 

James Fitzmaurice-Kelly was born June 20, 1857, at Glasgow, and received 
his entire education in St. Charles’ College, Kensington. In his early youth 
he devoted himself to journalism, but in 1885 he went to Jerez de la Frontera 
as tutor to Don Buenaventura Misa, oldest -son of the Conde de Bayona, 
which title was raised in 1889 to that of Marqués de Misa, con grandeza. 
This former pupil of Fitzmaurice-Kelly is the present holder of the title, 
which he inherited in 1905. Fitzmaurice-Kelly remained in this position for 
about six months and then went to Madrid, to work on the first version of his 
celebrated Life of Cervantes, which appeared in 1892. 

Thus he began his career as a scholar. In 1898 appeared his brilliant 
History of Spanish Literature, in the series Literatures of the World, edited 
by Edmund Gosse, to whom he had been recommended for that very purpose 
by the great critic William Ernest Henley, whose attention he had attracted 
by his work on Henley’s The New Review. Fitzmaurice-Kelly was one of the 
group known as “Henley’s young men,” and he claimed that he owed “a vast 
intellectual debt” to Henley. In the years 1898 and 1899 he published the 
critical edition of Don Quijote, which he had begun in collaboration with the 
well-known Cervantista John Ormsby, whose untimely death, when they 
had completed the first twenty-five chapters, left the burden of all the rest 
of the edition (in two large quarto volumes) for the younger man. 

In 1902, he was invited to Oxford as Taylorian Lecturer in Spanish, and 
delivered his masterly address on Lope de Vega and the Spanish Drama. 
In 1905, although he was not then a Fellow of that distinguished and con- 
servative body, the British Academy invited him to make the address for its 
formal celebration of the tercentenary of Don Quijote, and he gave them a 
scintillating study entitled Cervantes in England. The British Academy 
elected him Fellow in 1906. 

The Hispanic Society of America in 1907 invited him to give a series of 
lectures under its auspices. Those lectures were delivered in Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the codperative arrangements that had been made between the 
Hispanic Society of America and Columbia University, and Columbia marked 
her approval of his services by conferring upon him the honorary degree of 
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Doctor of Letters. While Fitzmaurice-Kelly was in the United States he 
lectured also before Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Yale, and Pennsylvania. 
Upon his return to England, he delivered all those lectures and a few more 
at the University of London, and then published the entire set under the title 
Chapters in Spanish Literature. In 1908 he was appointed to be the first 
holder of the lectureship founded at Cambridge by the late lamented Norman 
Maccoll; and in 1909 he received his first chair, being elected as the first 
incumbent of the recently established Gilmour Chair in the Spanish Language 
and Literature at the University of Liverpool. In 1916 England celebrated 
the three hundredth anniversary of the death of Cervantes by establishing at 
King’s College, in the University of London, the Cervantes Professorship of 
the Spanish Language and Literature, and electing Fitzmaurice-Kelly to fill it, 
which he did until he resigned, in 1920. On this occasion he received this very 
remarkable tribute from a group of friends: 


Amid the national British awakening to the needs of studies of 
the Spanish Motherland and of those 
“{nclitas razas ubérrimas, sangre de Espafia fecunda,” 
now for a century in manifold union with ours, we take the occasion 
of your retirement from academic life to offer you from our old: intimacy 
a public tribute to the clear quality and intensity of your lifelong 
work and to your preéminence as a scholar and critic. 


This was signed by Mr. R. B. Cunningham-Graham, Professor Oliver 
Elton, Mr. Edmund Gosse, the late Professor W. P. Ker, Professor Alex- 
ander Mair, the late Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. A. G. Ross, Mr. C. P. Scott, 
the Rev. H. F. Stewart, Dr. Henry Thomas, Mr. Arthur Tilley, Mr. Charles 
Whibley, Dr. C. Hagberg Wright, and Professor H. C. Wyld. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s History of Spanish Literature has enjoyed a very 
unusual popularity. In 1901 it was translated into Spanish by a brilliant 
scholar of the younger school in Spain, Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, and 
published with a prologue that was one of the most exquisite pieces of work 
ever written by that great humanist Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. In 1904 
it was translated into French by Henry Davray. In 1913, with both these 
foreign versions exhausted, Fitzmaurice-Kelly accomplished the very unusual 
feat of writing, himself, the new editions in both languages, and taking 
account of all the progress that had been made in our knowledge of things 
Spanish in the intervening years. Not content with this tour de force, he 
wrote a new Life of Cervantes, based on all the documents that had been 
made available since his earlier study of 1892, and compiled the admirable 
Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, with its very satisfying introduction. The 
History of Spanish Literature is about to appear in a German translation. 

In addition to his election as Fellow of the British Academy, and the 
degree of Doctor of Letters (honoris causa) conferred upon him by Columbia 
University, already mentioned, many other honors came to him in recognition 
of his arduous labors and his brilliant services to the cause of the humanities. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, a member of the Athenaeum 
Club, corresponding member of the Spanish Royal Academy of the Language, 
of the Royal Academy of History of Madrid, of the Royal Academy of 
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Belles-Lettres of Barcelona, and of the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon; he 
was a member, councillor, and medallist of the Hispanic Society of America; 
and His Majesty Alfonso XIII conferred upon him the title of Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of Alfonso XII. 

Although he retired from active academic duties in 1920, he did not give 
up the research work that he loved, and he may be said to have died literally 
in the harness. He had married Julia, third daughter of the Rev. W. H. 
Sanders, and as late as three days before his death he spent the whole after- 
noon dictating corrections to her, as much as his breathing would permit. 
His breathing seemed to be getting worse, but he said that he did not feel 
ill, “only tired,” and that he was “happy, as usual.” Those were practically 
his last words. Pneumonia set in the next day. He did not suffer at all, but 
was unconscious most of the time, rousing only for his wife. 

We of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish wish to assure 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice-Kelly that with a profound realization of our own loss we 
share her loss. 


Joun D. Fitz-Geratp 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ERNEST MERIMEE 


Una alta y esclarecida figura ha desaparecido del mundo del hispanismo 
internacional. El dia 15 de enero fallecié en Madrid el ilustre catedratico 
francés Mr. Ernest Mérimée. 

Su dilatada vida — habia nacido el 27 de marzo de 1846 —constituye un 
noble dechado de existencia dedicada por entero a levantados y generosos 
ideales: a la constante labor de investigacién de la literatura espafiola; a la 
exposicién e interpretacién de sus obras maestras; al incansable esfuerzo 
eficacisimo por la difusién en su patria del estudio de la lengua hermana y 
de las letras que hondamente habian dejado impresas sus huellas en tantos y 
tan ilustres ingenios franceses, desde BrantOme a Victor Hugo, desde 
Honorato d’Urfé a Tedéfilo Gautier, desde Voilture, Scarron y Madame de 
La Fayette hasta Préspero Mérimée, y a la consecucién de lo que diputaba 
como un postulado de justicia y un comportamiento de necesidad, a saber: 
que la ensefianza de dichas disciplinas llegase a obtener el reconocimiento a 
que eran acreedoras en la esfera de la instruccién superior de Francia. 

Comenz6é el Sr. Mérimée su carrera académica prestando servicios en 
varios liceos franceses (Pau, Lyon, Toulouse). Entré luego, en 1886, como 
maitre de conférences en la vieja universidad tolosana— institucién de 
ensefianza fundada en 1215 y la mas importante de Francia después de las de 
Paris y Lyon. Alli, en ese puesto y luego desde su chaire magistrale, con- 
siguié formar un plantel de brillantes discipulos que en las aulas francesas 
propagan las ensefianzas del ilustre maestro. Su prestigio merecidamente 
traspasaba la frontera y Menéndez Pidal ha recordado con emocién en el 
discurso necrolégico en honor del Sr. Mérimée, cémo, en sus afios juveniles, 
no a Paris ni a Berlin, sino junto a él fué a estudiar. 
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En justicia a sus altos merecimientos fué promovido el Sr. Mérimée al 
puesto de Decano de la Facultad de Letras en la eximia escuela de la antigua 
capital del Languedoc. 

Pero no se limitaba, como ya he indicado, la labor de don Ernesto al 
trabajo de catedra y de indagacién personal. Para ayudar a expandir y a 
que mejor se comprendiesen en el pais de Moliére las obras cumbres de la 
tierra de Cervantes, el Sr. Mérimée dirigié a la publicacién de textos en la 
Collection que lleva su nombre, editada en Paris por Garnier Fréres. Para que 
hubiese un vehiculo de expresién de los descubrimientos eruditos univer- 
sitarios franceses, que versasen sobre la historia, arte o filologia de Espajia, 
el Sr. Mérimée fué el alma de la fundacién del muy excelente Bulletin His- 
panique. Con deseos de que los futuros profesores llegasen a un mejor 
conocimiento del castellano hablado y a una mejor noticia de las costumbres 
de la nacién meridional, don Ernesto fundé en Burgos — caput castellae — 
los famosos cursos de verano. Para que fuese posible conseguir una mas 
intima compenetracion espiritual entre Francia y Espafia, contribuyé de modo 
preeminente al establecimiento del Instituto francés en Madrid. 

En 1919, avanzado en afios pero intelectualmente activo y despierto 
todavia, fué jubilado de su puesto en la Universidad con el titulo de Decano 
honorario; no obstante, conserv6 el puesto de Director de una de las secciones 
del Instituto francés de Madrid y en aquella capital podia verse su venerable 
figura, siempre rodeada de sinceros respetos, en las grandes solemnidades de 
la inteligencia. 

La produccién critica de este insigne hispanista se caracteriza por la 
escrupulosidad meticulosa, que en dificil fusién va unida a una fina sensibilidad, 
a una delicada apreciacién estética, a un estilo de tersa claridad francesa. 
Pero lo que resulta sorprendente es la vastedad y catolicidad de sus intereses y 
conocimientos. De todas las épocas de la historia y de la literatura espafiolas 
se ha ocupado en sus estudios, sobre las producciones de caracter mas diverso 
han versado sus monografias. Desde Quevedo (su Essai sur la vie et la 
wuvres de Quevedo, Paris, 1886, es su obra capital y un esfuerzo admirable 
para la comprensién de aquella multiforme, extrafia y formidable per- 
sonalidad) hasta los cultos de las divinidades indigenas de los Pirineos, desde 
el viejo y fuerte Poema de Fernadn Gonsdles hasta el sutil y refinado Géngora, 
desde una edicién del enérgico Guillén de Castro hasta un trabajo sobre el 
melifluo Meléndez Valdes, el Sr. Mérimée recorre todo el panorama histérico 
de la literatura espafiola. 

En 1908 se halla en condiciones de darnos un resumen de los relieves de 
este amplio campo que tan bien conocia y su Précis d'histoire de la littérature 
espagnole, aunque, naturalmente, cayese en algun error de detalle — explicable 
dado lo dilatado del asunto—es el manual que muestra una mayor y mejor 
apreciacién de los valores artisticos; que da al discurrir sobre esta dificil 
materia la sensaciOn de que se trata no de algo exangiie y petrificado, sino de 
algo perdurablemente vivaz, de un organismo de.pulso enérgico y por cuyas 
arterias circula un fuerte torrente vigoroso; que ofrece una percepcién neta 
de cada género, marcando sus ascensos y decadencias, haciendo ver sus con- 
tornos de modo acertado y eficaz; que sefiala la interdependencia de todas las 
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manifestaciones artisticas de una época determinada, las relaciona con los 
acontecimientos de la historia general y muestra el sincronismo — Indis- 
pensable para alcanzar un justo concepto — que guardan con las producciones 
literarias de los otros pueblos. Todo este conjunto de excelentes cualidades 
de fondo, abrillantadas por otras igualmente relevantes de forma, presentadas 
en un estilo preciso y diafano que realza la perspicuidad de vision, tan peculiar 
de los productos mentales del genio francés. En 1923 aparecié una tercera 
edicién, enteramente refundida (Paris, XXII+670 pags.) de este libro de 
titulo modesto, que considero el mas recomendable de los manuales que 
puedan ponerse en manos de un principiante—y un volumen atin muy Util 
para aquellos que hayan estudiado largamente el asunto. 

Su labor fecunda no flaqueaba con los afios. Al bajar al sepulcro fresca 
esta todavia la tinta de sus versiones, Le Poéme du Cid y Le Romancero 
espagnol, que acaban de aparecer en la Collection des cent chefs-d’auvre 
étrangers, que bajo la direccién del Profesor de Lieja, M. Wilmotte, publica 
en Paris La Renaissance du livre. 

Su vida ejemplar nos deja un perfume de ensefianza, es la noble imagen 
de una existencia dedicada a la prosecucién de un ideal fervorosa y per- 
severantemente buscado. ; Descanse en paz el insigne hispanista, el caballero 
pefecto, que se Ilamé M. Ernest Mérimée! 


ErASMO BUCETA 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








